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What It RCA doing In the perfume businett? 

Helping the world's oldest perfumer make dollars out of scents. 

Houbigant, makerof Chantilly and other fine perfumes has a happy problem. 

Their products have been selling so fast that they had to install a computer to keep 
retail shelves stocked. 

An RCA Spectra 70 computer was chosen above all others to do the job. Today, it b 
provides Houbigant management with complete marketing data on a nationwide basis 6 times 
faster than ever before. Helps control inventories right down to individual stores. 

If RCA's Spectra 70 can get to the essence of Houbigant's volatile business, 
why not yours? Just call or write for details. RCA Information Systems Division, I 
Camden. N. J. 08101 . Tel: (609) 424-2385 


Shooting for 
financial security? 


One of our All-Star 
Agents can show 
you how. 


You can't afford to nniss. Not with your 
family's financial security at stake. The man 
to coach you is one of our All-Star Agents. 
We honestly feel we've got the finest team 
of life insurance agents anywhere. And 
they're everywhere. In all 50 states. Canada 
and Puerto Rico. 

Right from the start, we select our Agents 
carefully. Then comes training and study. 
Then more training and study. By learning 
all they can about their business, our 
Agents can do a better job for you. 

And by serving their clients well, they stay 
in winning form. When professional awards 
are given out. New York Life Agents earn 
far more than their share of the honors. 
Year after year. 

That's what we mean by All-Stars. Tops in 
their league. Tops with our millions of 
policy owners. The kind of life insurance 
agent you should team up with I 
New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave.. New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health insurance, 
Annuities. Pension Plans. ||^ 





To win a series like the Can-Am, effective filtration is a must. It may 
seem like a small thing... but when you realize that contaminated oil is 
one of the major causes of engine failure at high speeds, the importance 
of clean oil becomes clear. That’s why I use Fram Filters. 


Fram performance-proven fillers. 
Tlxey work on the track. 

They work on the road. 


You’re probably not interested in winning any races 
in the family car; but if you are interested in 
keeping your oil cleaner longer and better all-around 
performance, look for Fram Filters. You'll be 
in good company. 

Fram Corporation. Providence. R.l. 02916 



22 It's America — At Last 



Billy KiJti anti Sancy Grtenc nvn the Roch Cup for the 
belt weekend in memorv for North American xkiing 


Spoan ItUJvnunu b publiUiad 
weekly, cuept oflc iMue •! year 
end. by Time Inc.. MO N. Micht- 
•>n A*e.. C*hicMo. M6I I; prin- 
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York. N Y. 10020; Umm A. I.inen. 
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a year; Alaska. Canada, Hawaii. 
Puaerto Rko. Virgin Islands SIO a 
year, military personnel anywhere 
in the world SA a year; all others 
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Next week 

neALLY NO. 1 isUtc basket- 
ball learn that wins the NCAA 
tournament in Los Angeles. 
Joe Jarcs, Curry Kirkpatrick 
and a group of phoAgraphers 
describe how the winner did it. 

OOLO ueOAL star Don Schol- 
lander, hero of the Tokyo 
OlympKs and still a swimming 
giant at the advanced age of 
21. rdts Writer Gil Rogin lhal 
he is only "a man who swims." 


OAKLANO. with its new sports 
facilities, got almost as many 
pro teams as New York or 
Chicago, but happinesa has 
not followed. Prank Deford 
explores a city of complexes. 


PtaMUSION IS STMCTtV PBOMiaTtO. 
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LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 


In Boston last fall during the World 
Senes the mi»l popular st>u\«nir was 
an outsire plastic button bearing in 
red the legend: yaz. sir. that's my 
ttAHY. It was. of course, a salute to 
Carl Yastr/emski. the Red Siix hero 
t/Hjjer 5J). It was also, very likely, the 
last commercial use of his now^famous 
nickname that Carl did not cut in 
on. For after his fabulous Triple 
Crown Most Valuable Player sea.son 
and his superb performance in the 
World Senes. Yasirzemski signed a 
contract with the Licensing Corp. of 
Amcnca. the firm that also merchan- 
dises such lesser folk heroes as Bat- 
man (never captured a batting title I. 



AUTHOR YAZ AT WORK 


Superman (never won a pennant sin- 
glehanded) and James Bond (never had 
to face the impossible situations that 
Yaz and the Red Sox did all >ear long). 
Now Yastrzemski endorses Big Ya/ 
bread loaf. Big Yaz cookies. Big Yaz 
hot-dog rolls, the hot dogs to put in 
the rolls, mayonnaise, ice cream, sleep- 
ing bags, slacks, rainwear. T shirts, 
school supplies, hair tonic, shaving 
cream and children's toys and games. 

Yastrzemski has also written a book 
called what else? — YAZ. Writing a 


hsHik is standard operating procedure 
for an athletic hero, and vs hen Viking 
Press approached him with the idea 
Carl was all for it. He has had some ex- 
perience with the myslciKS of sports 
journalism but doing a bcKik was some- 
thing new. For one thing, the demands 
made on his time after the World Sc- 
ries made it imptissible for him and Co- 
author A! Hirshbcrgto work effcctivel> 
in Boston. So. when Yaz had to fly to 
Miami for a speaking engagement. 
Hirshberg came along. "We registered 
under assumed names at the Americana 
Hotel." Yaz says, "and wc w orked for 
three solid days 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. each 
day. I found out that Al knew a lot 
more about me and my career than I 
did myself. He had dug into all the 
clips, and he had visited my home town 

Bridgehampton, on Long Island- 
and talked to my folks and my friends. 
Originally the book was supposed to 
be divided into three simple pans: the 
1967 season, the World Senes and m> 
own background. But as wc talked, il 
was obvious that there was a lot more. 
Now there are only one or two chap- 
ters exclusively about baseball." 

Working from tapes. Hirshberg put 
the book together, phoning Yaz when- 
ever there was a point to be clarified. 
The calls reached him in Seattle. I*uer- 
to Rico, Rochester. Los Angeles and 
even, once or twice, at home m L>nn- 
field. Mass. When Carl read through 
the final version, he says, "I'd be read- 
ing about myself as a kid in Bridge- 
hampton. where wc never had $10,000 
in one year. And, I'd think, now we're 
turning down deals for $70,000 and 
$80.0(X) as though it was nothing, it 
was scary." 

Perhaps. But not quite as scary, say. 
as pitching to the man who endorses 
Big Yaz hot-dog rolls. 
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EAGLE AT TROON 


After a day full of challenge, men of action the 
world over find relaxation and enjoyment in 
(jold Label, the internationally acclaimed cigar 
of magnificent aroma and masculine mildness. 




PALMA CANDELA .America’s top selling luxury cigar 26^ Alumipak of 4/$I 



CELEBIUTE WITH A COED lAliEI. 

CEI>AROM.\ Jtt - CORONA 1)E Vtl.LE - CASANOVA ■ ROMANO H>< • J.\(U AR *0 • I'ANK IELA ORANDK V 'O* ' SW\(;(;hR </60< 







Tune in with Jason and Empire binoculars. Get better than a bird's 
eye view. Everything is in sight ... up tight with Jason/Empire. 
Wherever you go, Jason/Empire binoculars swing you into the 
action. Each is built with extra ruggedness to give a lifetime of 
on-lhe-go service. Inside, where it really counts, every lens is 
hand polished so that you get the big picture with razor sharp 
clarity. Perma-lock prisms stay aligned even when the going gets 
tough. Every optical surface, internal and external, is fully 
coated to reduce glare, deliver maximum brightness. Focus- 
ing is quick, easy, and smooth. There’s a Jason/Empire 
model for every need and purpose from $15 to $200. A 
mini but mighty model that’s powerful and pocketable. 
Wide angle models that stretch horizons. Zoom models 
that zoom in and out like a TV camera, provide everything 
but the instant replay. For free How to Choose booklet, 
write Jason/Empire.2820 Warwick, Kansas City. Mo. 64108. 


Jasan^Empire 

Binoculars that put you in the action 
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SHOPWALK 

High motorbike loohion i> horeohide cut 
lo fit the way it fits the horae himeelf 

I r you believe that the ominous, skintight 
“leathers" worn by motorcyclists arc an 
alTcctation, listen to Ross Langlilz of Port* 
land. Ore., the world’s top custom tailor of 
sleek jackets and breeches for the vroom- 
vroom crowd, "Human epidermis," says 
Ross, "simply wasn’t designed for road 
riding. Prime front-quarter horsehide, fitted 
like a second skin, should be there between 
you and the gravel." 

For the past 22 years Langlitz has been 
high pasha of this esoteric sports fashion. 
Each Langlitz garment is a masterpiece of 
ingenuity fashioned by a man who first 
climbed on a motorcycle when he was in 
the eighth grade. F.uch is also a testimonial 
to a personal story of misfortune turned to 
good purpose. At 17 Ross Langlitz, a very 
promising kid racer, lost a leg in a crack- 
up. Despite that considerable handicap, he 
went on to win 47 cycling trophies in the 
span from 1938 to 1954, when he finally 


gave up competition for trail riding and 
began to think about designing protective 
garments. Road riders soon found him, 
and now English, Swedish and French rac- 
ers know all about him. A good percentage 
of his business is with Europeans. He still 
has Clark Gable's measurement chart on 
file and those of just about every other mo- 
tion-picture star who has discovered the 
sport. From time to time — often to the dis- 
tress of Ross Langlitz, who recognizes one 
of his Cascades or Columbias at 90 paces— 
some of these suits turn up in films. 

"They put them on the wrong people," 
he mourns. "I have never liked ornamenta- 
tion of any kind on our jackets. The 
wolves’ heads, swastikas, devils, stars, 
bars and studs distract from the fine quali- 
ty of the leather. We will never put them 
on any garment here in the shop. We have 
never knowingly made a jacket or pants for 
any of the Hell’s Angels. Movies have it all 
wrong. Hell's Angels wear war-surplus 
jackets, cloth Levis and that sort of thing.” 

Langlitz. is concerned with a growing 
tendency among riders to order custom- 
made leather suits in impractical colors — 
lemon yellow, burnt orange, bright red, 
dove gray, cream beige and pale blue. He 


puts a warning in his catalog that makes 
his position clear. "We feci that colored 
leathers arc strictly a luxury line and should 
be purchased with the knowledge that they 
will need replacing every two or three years," 
he advises. "No matter how fine the quali- 
ty, within a matter of time when worn for 
motorcycling these leathers begin to look 
like hand-me-downs." 

Langlitz leather garments are priced at 
around S50 each, give or take a few dollars 
for special linings, paddings, stripings and 
two-inch belts. The coverall costs $92.50 
(with such extras us full lining, padded shoul- 
ders, elbows, knees and hips $ 1 12.50). Really 
fancy outfits with applique name on the 
front and such refinements as two-tone 
pants legs and jackets come 55 higher than 
(he catalog prices for standard dark brown 
and black. The leather alone in a Langlilz 
garment costs $30. Langlilz won’t expand 
beyond what he can do personally, and he 
won't sell through dealers. The address is 
8220 S.E. Stark Street, Portland, Ore. 97216; 
phone: 503-255-3306. 

"I never forget that what I'm making is 
not a style," says Langlitz. "It's a tough 
outer shell that can save a man's life.” 

— Dot I V C’ONNtI « Y 



Here's how engineers can play it at General Electric's Aircraft Engine Group in 
Cincinnati. Let's say you want to gear your career in the range of Mach 2.7. 
That'll put you In our SST Engineering Operation, for example. A quick look at 
the tables ^low will show whether your discipline matches up to the needs in 
AEG. Aero-thermodynamics Engineers, for instance, can make significant con- 
tributions not only to the SST Operation, but also to the CF6/GE6 Commercial 
Engineering Operations, or TF39 Engineering, or Combustion Augmentation & 
Nozzles Operations. Supersonic or sub sonic, why not match up your discipline 
to one of these fields of interest and get in touch with us. 


® Advanced Engine Projects Dept. 

(D Marine & Industrial Engineering 
(») Commercial Engines— 

CF6/GE6 Engg, 

0 SST Engineering Operation 
0 EngineMaintainabilityDesignOper. 
0 TF39 Engineering Operation 
0 TurbomachmeryAerodynamicsOper. 
0 Combustion Augmentation & 
Nozzles Operation 


0 Engineering Control Systems 
^ Advanced Mechanics 
(Q) Installation & Noise Control Eng g. 
i@ Bearings, Seals & Drives Eng'g. 

® Materials Development Laboratory 
^ Evaluation Test Operation 
® Test Facilities Engineering 
® Evaluation Engineering 


Mr. T. A. Petroze, Room 846 
Aircraft Engine Group 
General Electric Co. 

Bldg. 800. C-15 
Cincinnati. Ohio 45215 

My Engineering discipline is 

I have circled my preferred area(s) of interest: 1 
6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 


Mr. Warren Green, Room 168-N 
Aircraft Engine Group 
General Electric Co. 

1000 Western Ave., Bldg. 145 
West Lynn, Mass. 01905 


Home address— 


Aerodynamicists ... 1 . 7. 8. 1 1 . 14 

Controls and Controls Accessories Design Engineers. ..3. 4. 6. 9 

Test Facilities Design Engineers... 15 

Reliability and Maintainability Engineers. ..5 

Test & Evaluation Engineers... 14. 16 

Applications A Installations Engineers... 2. 3, 4, 6. 11 

Turbomachinery Design Engineers...!. 7 

Structures Design Engineers.. .2. 4. €. 10 

Heat Transfer Engineers... 1. 7, 8 

Instrumentation Engineers... 14. 15 

Vibrations Engineers...!. 10 

Mechanical Design Engineers. ..2, 3, 4, 6, 7. 8. 12. 15 
Metallurgists... 13 

Aero-thermodynamics Engineers...!. 3. 4. 6, 8 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE GROUP 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


An equal opportunity employer. M&f. 
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YESTERDAY 


An Alligator Named Barney and an Angry Croc 


AtUgators are ailigators and crocodiles are crocodiles and mostly the two don’t meet. But today the sponge 
fishermen of Florida still recall a bloody battle fought in the Keys 70 years ago by CHARLES LAYNG 


The sponge fishermen of the I'lorida 
I Keys have always been a hard lot, 
with a taste for rough sport. Seldom if 
ever has that taste been more satisfactori- 
ly fulfilled than it was on July 5, 1897, 
when the brawlers and gamblers of the 
sponge fleet arranged a fight between 
an alligator and a crocodile. 

I didn't sec it, of course, but I heard 
about it many years later from old 
■•Tarp" Turpin, a 'Glades fishing guide 
who had been a helper to ‘‘Alligator 
Joe" I'ra/ee, the man who supplied the 
'gator, 

More than a quarter of a century af- 
ter the epic battle Tarp remembered 
every detail and recounted each one 
with gusto. His tale was so tall, in fact, 
that ) ntight have put it down as inven- 
tion had I not been able to check a 
good deal of it with contemporary 
newspaper accounts. A woman reporter 
from Kissimmee named Minnie Will- 
son had interviewed almost all of the 
spectators a year or so after the tight. 
Their testimony bore out everything 
Tarp said that night when a number 
of us were camped out and Tarp's 
chores were interrupted by the roar of 
a gator. 

"That sounded like a big one," Tarp 
commented. "He must be 10 to 12 fool 
long. He wouldn't hold a candle, though, 
to old Barney, a 13-footcr Joe Tralee 
and 1 roped over near Immokaicc. Bar- 
ney was so big that Joe and 1 decided 
not to skin him. Instead we put him on 
exhibition in a pen outside a saloon 
owned by a friend of ours, w here every- 
body in town could have a look at him. 
Miami was only about a year old then, 
and there weren’t more than a few hun- 
dred people there: but they all came 


down to have a look at old Barney." 

Tarp paused to reflect, and the rest of 
us filled and lit our pipes and listened 
to the love songs of the frogs. "One 
day a bunch of spongers from the Keys 
came up and had a look at Barney," 
Tarp continued. " ‘Why that gator ain't 
nothing,’ one of them said, ‘I've got a 
crocodile I caught in Card Sound that 
could whomp him any day.’ " 

A group of waterfowl, startled on 
their roost by something in the night, 
let out some wild screams. One of the 
cranes had a voice like a boy running a 
stick along a picket fence. Tarp waited 
patiently until the fearsome racket quiet- 
ed down. 

"We didn't know much about croc- 
odiles then." he went on. ‘‘They're not 
the same as gators, you know. There 
weren't any crocs here in the 'Glades, 
and what few there were in Florida stayed 
in the bays and inlets around the Keys 
and didn't come into fresh water. But a 
challenge was a challenge, and wc had 
faith in old Barney. The sponge fisher- 
men were all eager to bet anything they 
had on their croc to lick any critter. So 
we raised a bundle of money and bet it 
against their boats and nets and loaded 
Barney on a sloop for Matecumbe Key 
to go meet the croc. 

"When we saw the croc wc weren't 
so sure as wc had been. He was lean 
and quick and ugly. Our fighter out- 
weighed him by maybe 50 pounds, but 
the croc was at least half a foot longer, 
and he looked full of fight. When wc 
put Barney in a pen next to his he tried 
to tear down a solid cypress partition to 
get at him. 

“Well, sir, there never was such a 
crowd on Matecumbe Key before as 


showed up the next morning to see the 
fight. There weren't any roads or rail- 
road over the Keys then, but they came 
from everywhere, in all kinds of boats. 
There were dinghies and sloops and 
captain's gigs and Just plain old dug- 
outs pulled up all over that beach. 

"Some people wanted the fight to 
take place right on the beach, but we 
put a stop to that. Wc didn't want that 
croc running for salt water if he w as get- 
ting licked. So some of the ship's car- 
ptenters built a strong pen about 40 by 
40, and we roped the two beasts and 
dumped them inside." 

The glow of the fire could hardly match 
the glow of old Tarp’s eyes as he re- 
membered the scene. 

"If anyone thought that those crit- 
ters wouldn’t fight each other.” he said, 
"it didn't take long to show he was 
w rong. Old Barney raised up on his legs 
and rushed the first thing. It looked like 
he expected that croc to turn tail and 
run like everything else did when he 
charged. But that crocodile not only 
stood his ground, he slashed at Barney 
with those big jaws of his. For a minute 
Burney seemed to change his mind about 
charging, and the two beasts circled 
each other, looking for an opening. Then 
Barney thought he saw one and rushed 
in. taking a vicious bite from the croc 
but giving it back with a deadly swat of 
his tail. That blow landed square and. 
though it would have killed a mule, the 
crocodile took it and came back for 
more. I’ll swear the crack when it hit 
him was loud enough to have been heard 
up in Georgia." 

Another of the eerie sounds that mark 
night in the deep Fverglades stopped 
Tarp. It was a sound tike a woman's 


canllnufd 


Alligator and Croc 
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Grime 


100% Pure Pertnsylvania • Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


July 1951: 

FORTUNE foresees a sulfur shortage and a 
coming revolution in new sources. 

March 1968: 

FORTUNE digs into the worldwide crisis in sulfur . . . 
soaring prices, secret agents, outraged customers. 
Who stands to gain? 

In The Great Sulfur Rush, FORTUNE 
zooms in on the facts behind today's 
shortage -what's ahead for producers, 
the new competition from oil compa- 
nies, and future sources, like the tiny 
company .seeking a patent on a sec- 
ret sulfur recovery process. It could 
make them a big dot on a lot of maps. 

Also in the March FORTUNE; 

What U.S. Foreign Policy Has Done 
Right-new perspective finds the 
world of 1968 less impoverished, less 
menaced, less divided than the world 
of 1948 or 1958; Bernie Cornfeld's 
First Bi/y/on— mysterious Cornfcld 
heads a billion-dollar operation never 
satisfactorily explained until now; 

Motivating Men with Money— g\\e a 
lot of it to one executive and watch the 
others jump. But which executive? 


The March FORTUNE is packed 
with early warning, aimed at that 
select group of men for whom simple 
news reporting is simply not enough. 
In FORTUNE they find out not just 
what has happened and what is hap- 
pening. but what could and should 
happen. What could you do with that 
kind of edge? 

FOR- 

TUNE 

For the Men in Charge of Change 


scream, followed bv a fierce cackle. Tarp 
listened until it died away, then he went 
on. 

"V^'ell, once again the croc sank his 
teeth into Barney, but the gator proved 
that his jaws could be a weapon, too. 
Wiih one vicious bite he tore a hunk 
from the crocodile's neck. The two 
wounded reptiles separated for a mo- 
ment. Barney rushed in again, lashing 
out with his tail: but the croc wasn't 
having any more of that. He kept his 
distance, looking for an opening. Then 
suddenly, as the gator turned to attack, 
the croc hit him full force with his snout, 
rearing him upward for an instant. 
It was just long enough to bare the 
gator's soft belly, and the croc's teeth 
raked it back and forth. Man. Barney's 
roar sounded like a dozen UKomotives 
whistling for a crossing at the same 
time." 

That was no time to stop, but Tarp 
went over to the mangroves and. with 
what seemed to us maddening slowness, 
cut off a few dry branches and put them 
on the fire. 

"I'd have thought a wound like that 
would kill anything," Tarp went on at 
last, "but Barney didn't show any signs 
of weakening. Instead, as his opponent 
closed in for the kill. Barney managed 
to swipe him again with that still-power- 
ful tail. Blood and guts flew around ev- 
erywhere. but Barney Jumped on the 
half-stunned croctxlile and managed to 
clamp its lower jaw between his teeth. 
Trying to free himself, the croc brought 
down his upper jaw on Barney's head 
with such a crack that he knocked one 
eye right out of its socket, but the big 
gator just hung on. He didn't even stop 
when the croc died. Instead he kept right 
on until the body was shredded into 
chunks. 

"Man. we were happy! We loaded 
our badly damaged champion back on 
the slovip and collected our bets. That 
big Barney was half lorn to pieces him- 
self; but derned if he didn't recover, and 
we had him on show at the saloon for 
four or five years after that." 

"The Roman emperors used to stage 
shows like that. " one of my awestruck 
companions muttered. 

"Not like that, they didn't." Tarp 
protested. "There never was another 
fight like that. I know. I was there." 

Out in the night an alligator roared 
again, as if to say. "Veah. man!" bmo 
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COACHES NEVER 


A team can lose. 

Any team can lose. 

But in a sense 
a very real sense 
a coach never loses. 

For the job of a coach 
is over 
and finished 

once the starting whistle 
blows. 

He knows 
he’s won or lost 
before play starts. 

For a coach has two tasks. 

The minor one is to 

teach skills : 

to teach a boy 

how to run faster 

hit harder 

block better 

kick farther 

jump higher. 

The second task 
the major task 
is to make men 
out of boys. 


LOSE. 


It’s to teach an attitude 
of mind. 

It’s to implant character 
and not simply to impart 
skills. 

It’s to teach boys to 
play fair. 

This goes without saying. 
It’s to teach them 
to be humble in victory 
and proud in defeat 
This goes without saying. 

But more importantly 
it’s to teach them 
to live up to their potential 
no matter what this 
potential is. 

It’s to teach them 
to do their best 
and never be satisfied 
with what they are 
but to strive to be 
as good as they can be 
if they tried harder. 


A coach can never make a 

great player 

out of a boy who isn’t 

potentially great 

But he can make a great 

competitor out of any 

child. j 

And miraculously 

he can make a man ^ 

out of a boy. « 

For a coach 

the final score doesn’t read 
so many points for my team^ 
so many points for theirs. 
Instead it reads : 
so many men 
out of so many boys 

And this is a score that 
is never published. 

And this is the score 
that he reads to himself 
and in which he finds 
his real joy 

when the last game is over. 



UliCMm* 

SUPPLIES 
EVERYTHING 
IN SPORTS 
BUT THE 

ENCOURAGEMENT 


WILaOH tfOKTtNO QOOM CtK WVU OltOVI, ILL^ A SUMIDtAKT Of UMO-TIMCO-VOWHT, DtC 




You’ll like yourself in a Curlee suit 


(and so will she) 


Winter is out. Curlee is IN! In with the new silhouette. 

With more vibrant colors and patterns. With lighter weight, 
more carefree fabrics. And very in with men who know 
the pleasure that comes with wearing a truly tlattering suit. 


CURLEE 

Clothes for Men 


of >our ncarm dealer, write Cuike Ctoihinc Co.. S(. Lenua. Mo. 6)101 


When is the best time 

to start your baby’s college education? 



Prudential understands that it otay 
seem too soon to start thinking 
about college expenses for a 
member of the Class of 1990. But, 
when you figure how much it’ll cost, 
it may not be any too soon at all. 

Of course, college costs vary. 

Some are $3,000. $4,000, $5,000 
even up to $10,000. It could even 
be more when he's ready to go. 

In any case the Prudential can 
guarantee the amount you've 
planned on if your child were to 
face college without you. And 


something else, too. As you pay 
the premiums, it builds a cash 
reserve you can draw on when the 
bills come. But remember. The 
sooner you start a Prudential college 
insurance and savings plan, the 
more you'll have in reserve by then. 

Your Prudential man can show you 
how an early start can help take 
the financial jolt out of education. 
When it comes to tailoring 
Prudential's college insurance and 
savings plan to your income, 
Prudential understands. 



THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Prudential understands 




For athletes’ feet: 

Our garter-length, garter-less 
stay-up sock 


Those muscle-minded Mtd-Lengths. Watch them cUng 
to a hefty calf. 

They'll stay up without letup. No matter how much 
action they get. 

That’s the stamina U.S. Olympic athletes were after. 
And that's why Mid Lengths were picked for our team in 
the 1968 Olympics. You can catch them in the Dress 
Parade, keeping our side in step stylewise. 

If you know Mid-Lengths, you know we've come up 
with something outstanding. The trick is in our special 
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way of knitting Lycra* spandex throughout the leg of 
sock. This makes Mid-Lengths hug the calf softly, com- 
fortably. They won't drop, won't droop. Your shiny shins 
will never show. 

Looking for a leg-look that's smooth, sleek, neat? Just 
leave it up to Mid-Lengths. They'll never let you down. 


Burlington Mid-LengtK Socks 

Seuningioo SocKi. A Doiuon ol Buriin«ion inouilr«s. 1290 Av«f>w« of *m*»ca*. lorK N V. 10019 *0uPonl » 




Love and romance are reflected forever in the 
brilliant styling of every Keepsalce diomond en- 
gagement ring. Each setting is o masterpiece of 
design, enhancing the full brilliance and beauty 
of the center diamond . . . o perfect gem of flow- 
less clarity, fine color and meticulous modern cut. 

The name Keepsolte. m the ring and on the 
tag, IS your assurance of fine quality and losting 
satisfaction Your very personol Keepsoice is 
awoiting your selection at your Keepsoice 
Jeweler's store. Find him in the yellow poges 
of the telephone book under "Jewelers.' 


REGISTEREO 

T Ceep>s£tlce 

DIAMOND RINGS 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR ENGAGEMENT AND WEDDING 

Pl^oi# rk#w 70 cog* bodrlM How To PIoa Vou* 
fngogoMoni ond Wodd»«o ' ood now I? oooo Ml <olo' 
loldo* boih to* ooly 7Sc Alto, how con 1 obioin d»o boouti* 
M 44-0O90 6»do t Kooptobo Book oi Soil o'ko' ‘ •• 


W. /Oi 

KCf^Kl OiAMONO MINCS. MX «0. SVlIACl/U. N V l}20> 




Superwagon. 


Cl«v«fly dis 9 uis«d at a mild-mannered 
Volkswagen this stotion wagon costs very 
little to begin with. Around $26^- 
It uses very little gas. Around 23 mpg. 

It denies itself woter ond ontifreeze. 

It humbles itself into porkirtg ploces 
mode for smoll sedons. 

It consumes pints of oil insteodof quarts. 


But, let o crisis orise; 

And you've got a station wogon rhot's 
able to hold up to 9 people ot o single 
sitting. 

You’ve got o stotion wogon copoble of 
carrying neorly twice as much os on over- 
oge wagon. 

Slide open its sliding side door, slide 


the sects out ond you con slide o piano in. 
Or Q giont hutch. 

Oroboby elephont. 

The list of things it con corry is endless. 

So if you've got an endless 
list of things to Corry.- 
look. 

Up in the picture. 


L. 
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POISONOUS PROSPECT 

Two >'car& ago conNcrvalionists stiKkcd 
Lake Michigan with coho salmon fin- 
gcrlings imported from Oregon, and by 
the end of last summer 20-poundcrs were 
being caught and the program was her- 
alded as a spectacular biological suc- 
cess. As recently as last month authori- 
ties in the area were enthusiastically 
predicting that the ever-increasing fleets 
of coho fishermen would bring the re- 
gion more than S9 million this season. 

It is bitter irony that conservationists 
must now report that hundreds of thou- 
sands of young salmon hatched from 
eggs taken from t.akc Michigan coho 
have died. Laboratory tests show that 
DDT is the killer. 

The DDT has washed off the land 
and contaminated the lake just as it 
has much of the world's fresh- and ma- 
rine-water environments. So pervasive 
is its presence that traces of it arc even 
found in rain. Once in the water, it en- 
ters microscopic plankton, the base of 
the natural food chain, and is then ab- 
sorbed, in increasingly concentrated 
amounts, by higher forms of life. It has 
been detected, along with several other 
so-called persistent pesticides, in many 
species of ocean and freshwater fish. In 
birds of prey, such as eagles, falcons 
and ospreys, which feed on DDT-taint- 
ed animals and fish, the pesticide in- 
hibits reproduction. How DDT affects 
the highest carnivore man is not yet 
evident, but virtually everything he eats 
contains some of it. 

Michigan is now taking action to pre- 
vent further pesticide pollution in its wa- 
ters and is asking neighboring states to 
cooperate. "People had better heed the 
warning." says one biologist. "Even if 
we were able to completely curtail the 
use of it today, it would take 100 years 
to purge Lake Michigan of DDT." 

OCriHPIC GAMBLE 

What with the South African contre- 
temps, they may not need it, but the 
RiLvsians are going ahead anyway with 


an Olympic lottery. Tickets arc being 
sold in towns all over Russia, on streets, 
in bars, shops. caf6s and railway sta- 
tions. Authorities expect to collect some 
50 million rubles ($55 million); .fO mil- 
lion rubles will be returned in prires 
such as cars, motorcycles, scooters, tape 
recorders and radios. Tickets cost one 
ruble each, and the proceeds w ill be used 
to finance the Olympic team and to build 
additional sports facilities. 

BENT ON CHANCE 

With the exception of goalies and cen- 
ters. almost every player in the Nation- 
al HtKkcy League is now using a curved 
stick. The trend started about six years 
ago when players like Stan Mikita be- 
gan to soak their sticks in water and 
bend the blades. The bent blade made 
the puck behave something like a knuck- 
le ball. Sticks are now custom<urved 
by the manufacturer to each player's 
specifications. Mikiia has the most se- 
vere hook m the league, and Bobby Hull 
is next. 

There is no rule against curved blades 
nor any regulation specifying the max- 
imum degree of curve permitted, but a 
number of NHL goalies who are be- 
ing befuddled by and hit with dancing 
pucks- say there better be. and quick. 

' ‘The curved stick is dangerous." Oak- 
land's Charlie Hodge says. "Players can't 
control their shots." Detroit's Roy Ed- 
wardscomplains. "It's impossible to fol- 
low a puck. The only chance a goalie 
has is for the puck to hit him." 

Ed Johnston of the Bruins declares. 
"If they don't do something to restrict 
the curved blade, somebody is going to 
get hurt badly and not Just the goal- 
tender. The way the puck takes off now 
the players don't know which way to 
duck. After all. players shoot at 100 miles 
per hour. It's enough that a goaltender 
has to stop a puck at that speed." 

Wayne Rutledge of Los Angeles has 
suggested the goalies go on strike to get 
the big curve banned. The C'anadiens' 
Rogaiien Vachon does not go along with 


that idea because he says the curved 
blade has made hockey faster and "that's 
what the people want." But he suggests 
league officials should compensate the 
goalies by making the nets smaller. Pitts- 
burgh's Hank Hassen says all goaltcnders 
will have to wear masks because of the 
new hazard they face. Perhaps the most 
novel solution is the one proposed by 
Dave Dryden of the Black Hawks. 
"What we need." he says, "is a curved 
stick for goalies, lhai way we can fire 
back at them." 

BOTTOMS UP 

Somewhere on the snow-covered peak 
of Africa's 19,540-foot Mt. Kilimanjaro 
is a case of Canadian Club whiskey that 
is getting to be more trouble than it is 
worth. 

The adventure-minded Hiram Walker 
company announced in some tongue-in- 
cheek advertising a few months ago that 
it had parachuted a shock-proof pack- 
age of its product onto the mountain's 
summit last July. The advertisements 
challenged readers to recover the case 
and gave laborious instructions on how 
to gel it. 

But whiskey-minded Kilimanjaro 
climbers have turned out to be more nu- 
merous and determined than the com- 



pany anticipated. The Kenya and Tan- 
zania embassies in Washington. Hiram 
Walker offices and several African con- 
tacts named in the ads have been in- 
undated with letters, some requesting 
more information, some asking for ex- 
pedition subsidies and some complaining 
about fruitless climbs. One irate woman 
cabled: "I'm here. Where's whiskey?" 
The Mountain Club of Kenya, consid- 

fonrlnueJ 
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This is what a Sears Steel Radial Tire 
looks like after 32,782 miles on a 
Chicago taxi. 

Right now it’s safer than new tires 
that come on most 1968 cars. 


If you want to be mean to a tire, 
try running it ragged, day-in, 
day-out, on a taxi. In Chicago. 
We tried. 



How much thould you uo artcr 32.782 nulM 7 

Take a look at that tire again. 

It still has more than 65 per cent 
of its safe tread life remaining. 

It should be good for another 

60.000 miles. Or more. 

When ordinary tires are good 

only as flower planters. The Sears 
Steel Radial Tire is more cut- 
resistant, rupture-resistant, and 
blowout-resistant than ordinary 
tires when they rolled off the 
new-car showroom floor. 

Which may help explain why 
people kick the tires when they're 
buying a car. 

The Steel Radial Tire has two 
belts of steel under the tread 

for extra 
strength. 

It has 
more 
steering 
control 
than 
ordinary 
tires. 

It has 
more 
traction, 
safer cornering, better braking. 

Sears. Roebuck and Co. 
modestly guarantees it for 

40.000 miles. 

In The Steel Radial Tire, rayon 



Two ttMl b«ll« under the treed. 


cords run straight down the 
sidewalls and across the tread. 

So the sidewall is free to flex 
without the same distortion 
in the tread. 

The tread is built in a 
new way. too- 
reinforced with 
two continuous 
belts of steel 
which run 
around the 
circumference 
of the tire like a hoop or girdle 

That means more flexibility in 
the sidewalls. More rigidity in 
the tread area. 

The tire keeps its tread flat on 
the road. A longer footprint than 
ordinary tires. About the difference 
between a size 9 shoe and a 
size ^ 1 shoe. 

That means better traction. 

Better traction means greater 
steering control, safer cornering, 
better braking. 

The Steel Radial Tire doesn't 
waste rubber wiggling around on 
the road. There's less rolling 
resistance. Which means you get 
more available horsepower. 

That could add up to as much 
as 10 per cent better gas mileage 

The Steel Radial Tire has up to 
39 per cent more resistance to 
sliding out on wet curves. 

More grip on ice. too. 

What more could you ask of 
a tire? 

Depending on the size you 
need. The Sears Steel Radial Tire 
sells for $45.08 to $54.32 each, 
with your old tire. Federal Excise 
Tax included. 

You never have to haggle about 
price at Sears. That's the 
advertised price. That's the 
selling price 



No extra charge for mounting. 

No Money Down on Sears 
Easy Payment Plan. 

You can pay $75 or more for a 
tire and you won't get more tire 
than this one. 

From anyone. 

Anywhere. 

^ We put the Sears 
guarantee right in 
our ad. 

And when Sears 
guarantees. Sears 
guarantees. 

We want to sell you a 
tire that will get you home safely. 

You may want to buy other 
things from us. 


Sears guarantees the Sears Radial 
Tire when used with Sears 
Radial Tubes on passenger cars or 
station wagons 
If tread wears off or if tire fails 
from road hazards before 40,000 miles, 
we will, at our option, exchange it 
for a new lire or give you a 
refund, charging in either case 
onfy for the mileage received 
If tire fails from defects during 
the life of the ongmal tread, we will 
exchange it for a new tire, charging 
only for tread worn 
Charges will be pro-rata share 
of then current regular selling price 
plus F.E.T. 

Nail punctures repaired 
at no charge 


ALLSTATE 

You can’t do better than Sears. 


Remember 

(ampus’ 


You can forget about the shorts. 


You’re walking along with 
your favorite girl. She gives 
you several appreciative 
sidelong glances. Why not. 

You look pretty sharp. Your 
Campus walking shorts are 
crisply tailored, wrinkle*free. Apt to stay that way, too, because they're 
Never-lron Permanent Press. And spills and stains come out in one 
washing. Dual-Action Scotchgard, a special Soil Release for permanent 
press is responsible for that. Blue. Natural. Olive. Gold. Sizes 28-42. 

A blend of 50% Fortrel" 50% cotton. About $5. Get them. Forget them. 
You’ve better things to think about. It you can't find Campus Shorts 
where you shop, write Campus Sportswear, 3955 Euclid Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 

Tampus chooses 

Scotchgard 3m 

“DUAL ACTION " FABRIC PROTECTOR 

Soil Release for permanent press 
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cnng the nondiscovery a blot on its hon- 
or. mounted a full-scale search. But the 
expedition failed. The whiskey is now 
believed buried under shifting snows, to 
be found only if the snows of Kiliman- 
jaro melt, as some geologists predict 
they will, sometime in the next 50 years. 

SOFT SELL 

The Stale of North Carolina is running 
a senes of advertisements in The Wall 
Street Journal to attract businessmen and 
industry to the area. The text of an ad 
that appeared earlier this month said. 
■‘The percentage of man days lost by 
North Carolina manufacturing workers 
in 1966 was only .02','^. One reason to 
consider North Carolina for your new 
plant. And here's another good reason:" 

The photograph below showed five 
basketball players from North Carolina 
colleges four of them white and one 
Negro. 

What subtle message was North Car- 
olina trying to convey? 

■'Livability," says J. W. York, the 
chairman of the state's Department of 
Conservation and I>cvelopmcni. "It's a 
soft-sell idea, and we've had wonderful 
response to it." 

And does livability have something 
to do with integration? "Sure," York 
replied. "That's the reason we put the 
Negro in there. It's to show we have no 
integration problem down here. You 
have it up North. We want people to 
know we have Negroes on our basket- 
ball teams and in our colleges. They get 
the same treatment as while folks." 

Hour of the five colleges represented 
by players in the advertisement Da- 
vidson, Duke. North Carolina and Wake 
f-'i>rcst have only one Negro on their 
basketball teams, and in each case he is 
the first member of his race in the school's 
history to play basketball. The fifth col- 
lege, North Carolina State, has never 
had a Negro on its basketball team. 

SIC TRANSIT GLORIA 

Mascot raiding is a tradition in Eng- 
land and serves a s<imcwhat more wor- 
thy purpose than such activity in the 
C.S. The mascots, usually stuffed or met- 
al animals of varying sizes, are kidnaped 
and then ransomed, the proceeds going 
tocharity. "These are well-planned, mili- 
tarylike maneuvers," a member of the 
student union at Queen Mary College 
in London explains. "We ^t building 
plans of other schools and map out com- 
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Ir'j time youf le«t caught up with the rest of you. There 
you ore rocketing orourtd in o four-ir>ch tie or o turtleneck 
and.. .those sturdy, sensible shoes. C'inon, men, get with 

S*<0<>>«I- TM DINSO -• ftiftit nfirMI Mlrr af.l* DtM. C>. Acn 


it. Get yourself some Dingo boots from Acme. Dingo's 
go everywhere todoy's clothes go, but with a little more 
flair, o lot more style. Aren't they a lot more you? 


®jcJngo' 





Miller makes it right ! 

Pjlience /< iho watchword in the brewing of 
Miller llish Life from the harvesting of the finest 
barley, to the precise moment when the final 
brew reaches the peak of perfection Only this wav 
can Miller High Life keep faith with you and the 
millions like you who have come to expect the best 
from Miller. In bottles, cans, on draft always right! 
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plicaieJ M>rties. Our own mascot com* 
miticc set out this year to break the old 
national record of 12 captured within 
one school session, and we succeeded. 
We got 13 in all.” 

The committee’s booty includes a met- 
al lion, a stuffed alligator, a nine-foot- 
lall dinosaur, a stuffed owl. a stuffed 
pelican and a large toy caterpillar. The 
students believe they will raise S3.000 
from the offended parties, with the mon- 
ey going to an organization that finances 
African education. 

Unfortunately mascots are occasion- 
ally damaged in transit. Queen Mars- 
( ollcgc’s own ma.scot is a lO-fixU-long 
concrete leopard. A number of years ago 
the leopard was unmistakably male, but 
he had the misfortune of being the tar- 
get of a rather violent kidnaping attempt 
made by another college. Now the leop- 
ard’s name is Mary. 

HARDLY A FAIR FLIP 

In the National Basketball Association's 
college draft, to be held in May. a flip 
of a com w ill determine whreh of the last- 
place finishers the Hasiern or Western 
Division team -will get the first draft 
choice. Thus San I>icgo. which will fin- 
ish last in the Western Division with a 
l$-65 record, can kise out to Baltinuirc, 
the last-place finisher in the hast, which 
has won 36 and lost 45. Chicago and 
Seattle, which are expansion clubs like 
San Diego, and also in the Western Divj- 
sKm. will end up with fewer wins than 
Haltimorc- 

The point of the draft system is to 
build up the weaker teams. Ii’s pretty 
obvious who is weak this year hardly 
a toss-up. 

TOUGH GAME 

Co Tiiong, which is sometintes called 
elephant chcs.s. is the most popular game 
in Southeast Asia, and to the Vietnamese 
It is considered a yardstick of a man’s 
intellectual stature. A more complicated 
version of chess, it is played in every Viet- 
namese village. The chief of Phong Bac. 
a hamlet about 15 kilometers from Da- 
nang. told William Ixderer. co-author 
of The V/fly American “Perhaps I am 
the hamlet chief because I play Co Tiiong 
well.” In his new book. Our Own H'orsl 
Enemy, to be published in May by W. 
W. Norton & Company Inc. (S4.95), 
Ledcrer relates how the marines in Phong 
Bac became experts in the chess game 
and used the skill to win over the vil- 
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For ctnyone 
who likes to 

etc., etc. 


W'ouldn't you like to live 
where the sun always shines 
. . or where the mountains are . . . 
or close to the sea? 

We're the organization that can 
find you a job near your favorite 
recreation area. 

No other Professional Em- 
ployment Service can come close 
to offering you such wide- 
ranging opportunities. Of our 
more than 300 offices coast 
to coast, over ISO are near 
and inland water- 
50 are near the best hunt- 
areas: dozens are close to 
I other 
Over 

3.000 Snelling and SneUing 
specialists can be put to work 
finding you that perfect job. 

The first step is t’o figure 
out what you’d like to be 
tng and what you'd like to be 
near. If you don’t want to 
move to a new community, 
e have a fine job for you 
locally. 

Wc put the opportun- 
ities right in your lap. 
you cheek them out to 
your own satisfaction, 
and make your choice. 
If you need help, we'll 
counsel you at no 
charge. 

It's as easy as look- 
us up in the white 
for 
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“We land at Milan in an hour” 
SHOE 



Fly to another country. Walk to another office. Either 
way it's belter going in this latest 'new' from Florsheim. 
The lightest slip-on we've ever made shows the 
character of today's broader toe, masculine stitched 
front, obvious flexibility. Like nothing you have 
now. Feel great in something new — from Florsheim! 

Most rfgulnr styles * [995 to *27*'^^ / •'f*'** Ifnperial styles *37^^ 

FLORSHEIM 


NEW SHOES FROM ATRUSTED NAME 

Shown: The Chalet, 30133, gold Olympic calf: in chestnut. 30131: black. 20158. 


THE FLORSHCIM SHOE COMAANV - CHICAGO 60606 • 


lage. "‘At firsl we did not like the ma- 
rines,” the hamlet chief explained. "We 
did not like (hem because the Americans 
had bombed and burned our villages. 
We also did not like the marines be- 
cause they would go through the streets 
giving everyone chewing gum. cigarettes, 
candy, things to eat and toys to the chil- 
dren. We Vietnamese arc very proud, 
and we do not want to be beggars. One 
of the worst insults in our country is to 
call someone a beggar." 

l.eft alone, the marines decided on 
the CbTiiong tactic. Lieut. Colonel Wil- 
liam R. Corson instructed his troops in 
the intricacies of the game, and when 
they had mastered it the marines an- 
nounced they would sponsoraCoTuong 
loumamcni. The winner would receive 
a radio. On the night of the tournament 
1.500 people came to Phong Bac to 
watch. The hamlet chief won the cham- 
pionship. "After 1 had won. and the 
people were still congratulating me," the 
chief told I.ederer, "Colonel Corson 
came through the crowd and spoke to 
me in Vietnamese. He asked me if 1 
would give him the honor of playing 
Co Tiiong with him. 1 did not want to 
because I was the champion and had al- 
ready proved myself; and also I did not 
wish to get intimate with an American 
marine. But there was no way out. 1 
had to play. The game lasted for an 
hour. It ended in a draw. But I knew 
that Colonel C'orson could have beaten 
me if he wanted to." 

In succeeding days the marines be- 
gan to play the game in the village, and 
after several weeks their obvious enjoy- 
ment in competing had impressed the 
villagers. Subsequently they were invited 
into village homes and were called on 
to supervise the fishing and hog-raising 
efforts of the local peasants. Lcderer says 
the Phong Bac experiment became the 
pattern for Marine village programs and 
that, in his opinion, these are "the only 
successful American projects of any kind 
whatsoever in Vietnam." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ara Parseghian, Notre Dame football 
coach, when asked by a golfer what his 
handicap is: "I'm half Armenian." 

• Captain John Ridgway, who plans to 
sail the Atlantic alone this summer- "It 
may mean the end of me. but I think if 
you arc going to die it will happen in 
any event, whether you arc crossing the 
Atlantic or driving your car” end 
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It’s like filling your pipe at our factory. 


At last! A pouch that gives you 
tobacco so fresh it’s like buying it 
in a vacuum-packed can. 


We've sealed the top! So that 
now every pouch of Kentucky 
Club IS absolutely air tight We're 
the only people m the world who have 
thisma rvelous new pouch.Which means 
we're the only people m the world who 
can guarantee you fresh tobacco, (48% 
fresher, m fact, than any tobacco you've 
ever bought m regular pouches. *) 


It's astonishing how 
much better tobacco tastes when 
It's really fresh. Like to see for yourself? 
Just send us an empty. dO-fashioned 
pouch of the tobacco you now smoke 
(any brand but ours), and we'll send 
you a full pouch of ours. Free. We think 
you'll enjoy it so much you 
never smoke stale again, 
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I Fresh Tobacco. 8o*S Wheeling, W Va 26003 • 
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IT’S AMERICA-AT LAST 


4s the World Cup tour came to Aspen. Billy Kidd defeated that French guy and Canada's Nancy Greene swept 
the girls off the slope during the best weekend in memory for North American skiing by DAN JENKINS 


O ne of the le&s familiar sights in sport, 
something that ranks right up there 
with the Green Ba> Packers losing a foot- 
ball game, is an American male win- 
ning a big international ski race, (he 
kind with your Jean-Claude Killys and 
your Karl Schran/cs in it. American rac- 
ers usually spend their time trying to 
make a fourth-place finish seem absiv 
lutcly immortal. Every two or three 
years, however, one of them will come 
along, like a Bud Werner, a Chuck Fer- 
ries. a Jimmy Meuga or a Billy Kidd, 
and for one glorious day. cither on sontc 
strange Alp or on a high Rocky, a lone- 
ly American will outski a major Eu- 
ropean field. Such an afternmm came 
last week in Aspen, Colo, in the Roch 
Cup. when Billy Kidd finally beat the 
whole world again, including. yeah.J.C. 
Killy. And it was so neat a victory, in 
fact, with Kidd taking both the slalom 
and the combined championships, that 
for a few hours it made the U.S. fan 
want to do a lot of (hose corny, patri- 
otic things like kiss mom. eat some pic 
and stop swearing at Coach Bob 
Beattie. 

As a matter of fact, it was, schuss for 
schuss, one of (he giddiest weekends in 
history for U.S. skiers. Not only did 
Kidd defeat Killy and all of (he other 
glamorous madcaps of world racing on 
a long, tough, tricky slalom hill that 
had good racers falling out like wound- 
ed soldiers, but 4.750 miles away an- 
other American was pulling off an equal- 
ly improbable victory. In Oslo, at the 
Holmenkollcn. John Bower, a 27-year- 
old ski coach from Middlebury College, 
won (he Nordic combined, the first time 


an American had won any Holmenkollcn 
Nordic event in 76 years. Bower had 
been l.lth at Grenoble in the combina- 
tion 1 5-km. cross-country and 70-mctcr 
jump. When Bob Beattie heard the news 
he said. '‘It’s as if / won the Masters." 

At the same time, back in Aspen. Kidd 
was getting set up for a good shot at 
the Roch Cup combined title. He fin- 
ished fourth in the downhill race on Fri- 
day. while two of his pals. Kenny Phelps 
and Spider Sabich, placed in the top 
seven. Three Americans in the first seven 
of a World Cup downhill, you say! 
Could that be a put-on? No. And right 
there was enough, by normal standards, 
to have made Aspen a happy occasion 
for the beleaguered U.S. 

But there was even more. In between 
the downhill performance and Kidd's 
slalom victory five American girls, led 
by grinning Kiki Cutter in third place, 
finished among the first nine in a wom- 
en's World Cup slalom. That slalom was 
taken by that terrific north North Ameri- 
can. Nancy Greene, winner of last year's 
World Cup. Nancy had come to Aspen 
with an Olympic gold medal in giant sla- 
lom that had put her back into World 
Cup contention but 49 points behind Isa- 
belle Mir of France. By sweeping the 
downhill, the slalom and Sunday's gi- 
ant slalom, she earned 75 cup points 
and began to look uncatchable. 

The old mining town of Aspen— be- 
cause of its superb mountains, snow, 
accommodations, food and fun— had 
been designated from the start of the sea- 
son as an important stop on (he World 
Cup schedule. Only the Grenoble Olym- 
pics had more events counting toward 


(he overall season championships, which 
the World Cup provides for ski racing. 
As a result, the only thing longer than 
a lift line was a dinner line, and (he 
only thing shorter than the skirt on your 
waitress was her smile. But the resort 
wound up doing exactly what it was ex- 
pected to do, serving as a splashy host 
to the elite of skiing, and providing a 
decisive juncture in the World Cup 
competitions. 

Kidd's success, for example, boosted 
him back into at least a decent fifth 
position in the overall cup standings, 
and Kiki Cutter moved into fifth in sla- 
lom and eighth overall. Both Kidd and 
Cutter arc better than this, as even the 
French and Austrians know, and they 
may be able to prove it in the remain- 
ing World Cup events in Rossland. B.C. 
and Heavenly Valley. Calif., all of which 
follow next week's five-nation American 
International team races at Sun Valley. 

More important as far as the men 
arc concerned is (hat Jean-CIaude Killy 
did what surprised no one, wrapping 
up the overall World Cup championship 
with a slightly unglittering third in the 
Aspen downhill while at the same time 
losing the individual downhill cup to 
Austria's ageless, easygoing Gerhard 
Ncnning, which surprised everybody. 

Last year Killy won all of the crystal 
available to him in the World Cup with 
a perfect score, meaning three victories 
each in downhill, slalom and giant sla- 

ronrlRurd 
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Attar both hat! won In tlalomt. Nancy Qraana. 
tporlmg a thamroek, gatt kiaa from Kit/U. 
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lorn. So far he has equaled that feat 
in giant slalom only, largely because of 
his victories at Grenoble and at Mer- 
ibel just before fighting his way through 
a few thousand autographs eii route to 
Aspen. He still has a chance to win the 
slalom cup from Switzerland's Dunicng 
Ciiovanoli- But the downhill belongs to 
Nenning. who inereiv won three of the 
four he ran this year on some of the 
most famed courses in the world. Killy 
beat him only in the Olympics, where 
Gerhard was ninth, a performance that 
still has the Austrians mystified. 

At Aspen it was Nenning's starting 
number. 3. that made the difference on 
a sunlit course, w hich K illy claimed had 
softened by the time he came out of the 
gate in the No. 12 spot. “There were 
big holes, and I couldn't hold my line." 
Killy said. “1 would have won with a 
lower number. " 

You would think that Killy could care 
less about having a win or a loving cup 
escape him now and then, since he is cer- 
tainly the greatest racer ever and one 
who has practically become a Frank Si- 
natra in stretchies, Killy has enormous 
pride, however, the kind that kept him 
training and in hiding m tempting old 
Aspen and that seems to make him flame 
almost uncontrollably down every course 
he gets on. He simply doesn't like to 

lose. ever, and believes there must be a 
freaky reason when he docs. 

In Aspen Jean-Claudc hid in a large 
apartment at the Coachlight Chalet with 
Maricllc Goitschel. her sister Christine 
and Christine s husband, Jean Beranger, 
the French women's coach. He played 
cards, slept and. as the mood struck 
him. autographed things sent up to him 
He cooked his own meals — steaks and 
trout, mostly. The longest he got out in 
public anywhere, aside from on the 
slopes, was an hour at the Red Onion 
for a Calcutta pool on the dow nhill race. 
After Austria's Karl Schranz had sold 
for an impressive S2.200. Killy showed 
a flash of his natural good humor. To a 
friend, he said, "Well, now, I must sell 
for at least five thousand, eh'.’" Funny 
thing was. he did. 

Killy's mere presence m the field and 
the more important fact that his com- 

In the slalom Billy Kidd {.No. 8) barrels down 
toward Aspen ana Nancy Breene heads for 
the secona of her three World Cup wins. 
Killy's best performance was In the kitchen 


petitors are running out of opportunities 
to beat him before he retires were the ob- 
vioiis things that made Billy Kidd's vic- 
tory so cvcccdtngly delicious. It also 
probably increased by several hours the 
life expcctaiKv of Bob Beattie, the hard- 
working U.S coach who spends most 
of his time being criticized, misunder- 
stood and unappreciated. “Where can 
I find a manual on how loconduct a win- 
ning interview?" Beattie joked. .And. 
finally, it partly began to compensate 
Bill Kidd for his sad fate in Grcn<iblc 

Billv had looked like a sure bet for 
some kind of Olympic medal this year. 
He had proved he could fight back from 
a series of injuries, including a broken 
leg. by consistently finishing aniong the 
top five in slalom and giant slalom in 
the pre-Grenoble races. And without 
even trying for speed. "I'm not really 
hustling." he confided then, ‘ just build- 
ing .some confidence. " He honestly fell 
as he went up to Chamroussc that he 
was poised for a gold nwdal in some- 
thing. Killy or no Killy, and he fell it 
right up to the instant he fell during 
nonstop downhill practice and suffered 
another ankle sprain. After that, except 
for the day he rather miraculously had 
the fastest second run in giant slalom 
with a pound of tape on his foot. Kidd 
had a dismal stay in France. 

The worst day of all had been in the 
last event held in the fog. the hidden- 
gate slalom. In what was his last Olym- 
pic event he will continue racing only 
through 1970- Kidd crashed, going all 
out. in the first heal and slowly came wan- 
dering out of the gray haze to sit and 
suffer for. and in the midst of, his tear- 
ful parents, sister and little brother. 
Peter. “I already had a .silver." he said. 
“It was a gold or nothing," 

But this was all behind him last week 
in Colorado, when his ankle was finally 
back in shape again and the big-time 
race atmosphere had engulfed Aspen. 
"You really get up when it's like this," 
he said in midweek. “Just Killy being 
here after winning three gold medals 
makes it. I'm running out of chances, 
you know. Even if I have a really good 
year next year it won't be the same be- 
cause he's quitting." 

The first heat of the slalom on Sat- 
urday had elements that made it almost 
as goofy as the one in the French fog. 
It was long and old-fashioned, without 
rhythm, with crazy combinations and 
tight, almost illegal gates that the rac- 


ers could barely get between. The course 
had been set by Andcrl Molterer. the 36- 
year-old ex-Austrian star who now in- 
structs at Aspen and races in the pro 
league. Molterer. who still has a golden 
mane for hair, was a forerunner and 
had obviously set a course for himself. 
The pros love to have themselves ckickcd 
when they forerun against the class am- 
ateurs. and they usually np out all of 
the poles trying to win the race, unofli- 
cialiy. Most often they arc three or four 
seconds behind the winner. This tinK. 
however. Molterer wiggled through his 
own funny gates in a time that encour- 
aged him to dance arvuind. accepting a 
lot of congratulations 

As Molterer celebrated, the pooreom- 
pctiiors up on the hill were falling, miss- 
ing gules and being disqualified or bare- 
ly surviving- Killy, displaying his noie<l 
acrobatic skill on the mystery course, 
grabbed a two-second lead on the field, 
almost three seconds ahead of Kidd and, 
for what it's w'orth, live seconds ahead 
of Molterer. “I really feel like I'm on 
cm today " Kidd said between runs, 
“but Killy has too big a lead." 

It wasn't big enough. Kidd's second 
run. down a long and difficult but far 
more conventional course set by Swiss 
Coach Gevirge (iruenfeldcr. was as good 
as he may ever ski. Down the first 10 
gales at the lop the watches had him so 
much faster than anyone else the coaches 
who held them thought they needed Mu- 
rine Through a middle section that de- 
ceitfully inv ited speed, he was cautious. 
Then lie fired again at the finish — hauled, 
as the racers say took the lead and wait- 
ed for Killy. 

Kidd's splendid run had averaged 
about two seconds faster lhan others 
who had convc down, so Killy could 
not coo) it even if somctliing like that 
ever entered his mind, which it didn't 
once he was out of the gale and plung- 
ing as always. Well, if Killy did it like 
that all the way. Kidd was surely no bet- 
ter than second. Just then Jean-Claudc 
slid off the course past a gate halfway 
up the hill and did a full stop. He got 
back quickly and spun downward again, 
but in that instant Billy Kidd had won 
a big race for the U.S. Not even Jean- 
Claudc Killy, virtually diving down the 
course again now could make up enough 
time to pull it out. But, you know, he al- 
most did anyhow, which is why it is so 
seldom a Billy Kidd has a day like the 
one in Aspen. eno 
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A SLEEPER 
SNEAKS INTO 
THE 

NCAA CAST 


Duplicating last season's act by another 
tong shot from Ohio, the Buckeyes join 
UCLA. Houston and Carolina in the final 
round. Now all games in Los Angeles are 
hard to predict, a fine way to end things 

by JOE JARES 


Taking a rabound bara at Laxmgton. powartu! 
Dava Soranson Ml (ha seconds-to-go baakat 
that put OMe Stata on tha plana to tha Coaat. 
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N .'i many rival coaches are going to 
get tcary-eyed about it, but this 
has been a trying season for UCLA's 
John Wooden. Opening at his alma ma- 
ter, Purdue, he saw his defending na- 
tional champion Bruins almost get upset 
by a so-so team having a very good 
night, l.cw Alcindor suffered a scratched 
eyeball in the lirst game with California, 
and shortly afterward Housuin beat 
UCLA in the Astrodome spectacular. 
Then Forward Kdgar Lacey quit the team 
(he is now playing AAU ball fora potato- 
chip company). .And Houston, not 
UCLA, finished on top of the wire-ser- 
vice polls. Still, there are a few things 
to be salvaged from this season, Ihc 
Bruins have won 14 straight since their 
Dome defeat, and Friday night, in the 
semifinals of the NCAA tournament, 
they gel another chance at the Texans. 

The NCAA cast at Los Angeles is prac- 
tically the same as it was at Louisville 
in 1967: UCLA vs. Houston and North 
Carolina vs. a sleeper from the state of 
Ohio, i.ast year Dayton sneaked in the 
back door and made it past Carolina to 
the finals. Now Ohio State has climbed 
the tournament ladder and squec/ed 
through an upstairs window. 

A couple of weeks ago the Buckeyes 
themselves thought they were all 
through. Iowa, with a half-game lead in 
the Big Ten race, had only to beat Michi- 
gan at home to clinch the championship 
and move on to the Mideast Regional. 
Ohio State Captain Bill Hosket bought 
a ticket for the regional games, fully ex- 
pecting to be a spectator. But Iowa lost, 
and Ohio State won the subsequent play- 
off on a neutral court. 

No matter. The regional was in Lex- 
ington. and home team Kentucky, the 
SKC champ, just docs not lose basket- 
ball games in Lexington. Not with 
Adolph Rupp sitting there. Furthermore, 
these particular Buckeyes were certainly 
not reincarnations of the sujycr Ohio 
State athletes of the early fiOs Jerry 
Lucas. John Havlicck, Mel Nowell ct al. 

who won one NCA.A title and fin- 
ished second twice. In fact, a scout for 


one of their opponents who saw them 
play Georgia Tech earlier in the season 
said. “I thought then Fd like to make 
my living playing them.” 

Now he is not so sure. Ohio State 
beat East Tenne.ssee last Friday night 
m a so-what game while Kentucky was 
impressively mashing Marquette. Al Me- 
(iuirc. the Marquette coach, had at- 
tempted to stir up his outmanned team 
by jousting verbally with Rupp at a 
Thursday night banquet, but the guy 
who got stirred up was Kentucky Cen- 
ter Dan Issel- lie beat Marquette's cen- 
ter badly. 

Issel probably should have saved some 
energy for the following night. While 
he wilted repeatedly between rest pe- 
riods on the bench. Ohio Stale whipped 
Kentucky in nearly every category, in- 
cluding points. I'hc game was close all 
the way and the Wildcats had a one- 
point lead with seconds left, but they 
erred by not fouling in order to gain pos- 
session. Ohio State would have been 
allowed one free throw, so Kentucky 
would only have risked having the game 
tied in exchange for a chance al the last 
shot. Instead, Ohio Stale got it. A mem- 
ber of Slate’s tall, muscular front line. 
6' 7" Dave Sorenson, hit a five-foot fall- 
away jumper with three seconds left to 
win the game 82 81 and send himself 
and his teammates on an unexpected 
trip to the Coast. 

There, in the Sports .Arena, the Buck- 
eyes will battle Carolina for the right to 
play the Houston-UC LA winner in the 
final. They threw their coach. Fred Tay- 
lor, in the shower after the Kentucky 
victory, hut Fred likely will have a quiet, 
nonceremoniai bath at his hotel after 
the Carolina game. The Tar Heels 
learned their lesson last year from Day- 
ton. “Now it's us against the Cinderellas 
again." said Coach Dean Smith. ‘‘Cin- 
derella Dayton took us out last year 
when we were looking ahead. Wc'll be 
ready (his time." 

Carolina is a veteran, lournanient- 
loughcncd team. The Tar Heels beat Ore- 
gon State in the Far West Classic in 
ronlinunr 
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Portland, scraped through the annual 
Atlantic Coast Conference playoffs, easi- 
ly took undefeated St. Bonaventure and 
then state rival Davidson in the East Re- 
gional. The Bonnies were the flop of 
the tournament (a good, young Colum- 
bia team annihilated them in the conso- 
lation game), but Davidson stayed with 
North Carolina right to the end. even 
without one of its best players, soph- 
omore Doug Cook, who was injured. 
■‘I’m not but 35 years old and I'm go- 
ing to be up there someday soon.” said 
Davidson’s Lefty Dricsell afterward. 
‘Tve got most of these boys back and 
some of them may be with me when we 
win this whole thing." 

Right now. however. North Carolina 
is up there, led by All-America Larry 
Miller. Everyone knew Miller was a tine 
clutch player, but the surprise for the 
Tar Heels at Raleigh was Center Rusty 
Clark, who had 22 points and 17 re- 
bounds against Davidson and did a good 
defensive job on St. Bonaventure’s Bob 
Lanier. Carolina should get by Ohio 


Warr»n ‘a apaed halped UCLA against Aggias. 



State, most likely by using its half-court 
pressure defense to harass the Buckeye 
guards, who arc not in a class with the 
front line of Hoskcl, Sorenson and Steve 
Howell. 

North Carolina, like Ohio State, has 
a proud basketball tradition, and the 
players bitterly remember being run off 
the floor twice last year at Louisville, 
while their fans, with admirable sports- 
manship but depressing effect, yelled, 
"We’re No. 4, we're No. 4!” Miller es- 
pecially embarrassed himself last year, 
making only five of 20 shots in each 
game. "I am going to have a good game 
the first night,” he said, "and then we’ll 
worry about UCLA or Houston. Last 
year we came out of the ACC tourna- 
ment. played sloppily in the Easterns 
and felt lucky to even be in the final 
four. Then everybody said we didn’t have 
a chance to beat UCLA and we just 
kept thinking about that. Dayton made 
us look terrible. This time nobody knows 
if UCLA is going to win against Hous- 
ton. 1 don't know either. But the win- 
ner of that game is bound to have a 
letdown the second night. We may be 
in there to see just what happens.” 

North Carolina's opponent should be 
UCLA, seeking its fourth NCAA cham- 
pionship in five years on what used to 
be its home floor. The Bruins won the 
West Regional at Albuquerque, but they 
looked flat in a 58-49victoryovcr slow-it- 
up New Mexico State and didn’t have 
much competition from Santa Clara, 
leading by 1 7 points at half time and win- 
ning by 21. UCLA was no doubt look- 
ing forward to Houston. 

There will be no drastic style changes 
by Wooden (after all, UCLA lost by 
only two points and shot badly in the 
Dome game ). although he mischievously 
brought up the possibility of a Bruin 
stall. “1 prefer to run,” he said, smil- 
ing, "but let’s not rule it out. Let's give 
Houston something to think about any- 
way.” 

Without leg irons or an anchor, UCl.A 
probably is not going to be able to hold 
down Elvin Hayes. One team did limit 
him to 12 points, but that was with a 
slowdown game. However, Houston's 
best pa.s.ser, George Reynolds, is inel- 
igible for the tournament, and his re- 
placement. Vern Lewis, the coach’s son, 
does not penetrate defenses nearly as 
well, nor will he be able to get the ball 
to Hayes as often. And considering the 



Chanay's hust/a foread 73 Louisvilla arrors. 


way Center Ken Spain shot against 
Louisville (four for 15), Alcindor should 
be able to drop off him and help against 
Elvin or the Cougars’ other jump shoot- 
er. Thcodis Lee. 

Next to keeping Elvin’s point total 
below his 41-a-game average so far in 
the tournament. UCLA's biggest defen- 
sive worry is screening Houston off the 
boards, not allowing the second, third 
and fourth shots often managed by 
Mayes. Spain and Lee. But there is no 
reason to think the Bruins will be less 
effective at this than they were in the 
Dome, when they limited Spain and Lee 
to one field goal apiece. 

Houston, of course, has a few defen- 
sive headaches, too mainly, how to stop 
a healthy Alcindor, who made 15 of 21 
shots from the floor against New Mex- 
ico State and Santa Clara. If the Cou- 
gars again collapse on Lew, it is unlike- 
ly that Forward Lynn Shackelford will 
be as cold as he wa.s in Houston. And 
Mike Warren and Lucius Allen have 
proved their ability to hit from outside 
again.si a Houston-siyle zone defense. 

Still. Wooden believes that no team 
wins by outside shooting alone. Alcindor 
will be maneuvering for the close-in shots 
that he seldom mi.sses (since his eye trou- 
ble cleared up, anyway). Once he puts 
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in a few little hooks and short jumpers, 
the other four will start cutting through 
the /.one, as it sags, for layups and quick 
ptips Allen is superb at ihis. 

Crities of Houston, perhaps dismayed 
at the idea of a Texas team w inning the 
NC AA title for the second time in three 
years (Texas at lil Paso won in 1 966). 
make snide remarks about the quality 
of the Cougars' opposition. It is true 
(hat in squashing such teams as Sac- 
ranicnto State, Lamar Tech and Cen* 
tenary (twice), Houston played a sched- 
ule that did not rale among the hundred 
toughest in the country. But few good 
teams were willing to play the indepen- 
dent Cougars, and those that dared 
Marshall. Brigham > oung. Marquette 

were beaten just like the Lamar Techs, 
although not quite as easily. 

The latest quality victim. Missouri 
Valley champion l.ouisville, was taken 
apart 91 75 last L'riday night in the Mid- 
west Regional at Wichita. The Cardinals 
had won their lust 12 games and had 
good height and shooting and All- Ameri- 
ca Westicy Unsold. I ans who came from 
the bourbon and horse country, accus- 
tomed to photo finishes, brought along 
Cardiac Cardinals Sursival Kits full of 
candy pills ("for game-lime jitters"). As- 
pirin would have been more practical. 
The Cards were held scoreless for more 
than six minutes of the first half and 
the Cougars dominated the backboards 

and the game. 

'Tve never seen a team hit the of- 
fensive boards the way they do." said 
Louisville Coach John Dromo, "and I 
never want to see another one unless 
it’s my own." 

TheCougars playeda 1-3-1 zone, with 
Llvin underneath to block shots and pull 
down practically every defensive re- 
bound and 6' 5' Guard Don Chaney at 
the top of the key, using his sidclinc-to- 
sidclinc wingspread to force at least 13 
Louisville turnovers. He has a knack of 
reaching around opponents and knock- 
ing the ball away with arms that belong 
on a seven-footer. The zone kept the mid- 
dle loo clogged up for Unseld to op- 
erate cfticiently, but against UCLA it 
may not work; because of his height, Al- 
cindor has another dimension available 
to him. As for Chancy, it is doubtful 
that he will cause UCLA’s Warren and 
Allen as much grief as he caused Louis- 
ville’s guards. 

Hayes had a marvelous night against 
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Louisville, scoring 35 points and taking 
24 rebounds (two more than Unseld). 
The next night, against TCU. he had 39 
points and 25 rebounds, prompting 
Coach Johnny Swaim to say. “Of all 
the players I have ever seen, he ranks at 
the top, He is a panther." Though he 
probably can, hlvm does not make tricky 
moves to the basket. He docs not have 
to. He is 6'8'-plus and a deadly shoot- 
er, so he just gets good position, takes 
a pass, turns, and flips a fallaway jump- 
er. Only a perfectly timed leap by some- 
body like Alcindor will block his shot. 

"I am a more settled player than I 
was last year at Louisville, when Al- 
cindor forced me out of my normal 
game." said Hayes. “I won't be forced 
out of it this time even though 1 know 
Alcindor will be much stronger phys- 
ically than he was at Houston." 

As interesting as the Hayes-Alcindor 
duel promises to be, hearing what Elvin 


has to say afterward will be almost as 
entertaining. He has a cocky, refreshing 
and sometimes shocking way of blurting 
out whatever observations happen to 
fast-break through his mind. At the 
NCAA tournament last year he said his 
teammates had choked. Last week he 
predicted that if Houston and UCLA 
reached the semis again, he and his 
friends would win by a bigger margin 
than in the Astrodome. 

One morning recently the Wheaiies 
people were entertaining a group of bas- 
ketball All-Americas at a breakfast in 
Minneapolis. Sitting with Hayes were 
Unseld of Louisville. Pete Maravich of 
I.SU and a company olficial sporting a 
Wheaties emblem on his bla/er. A wait- 
ress came around to take orders. 

"Kellogg's Corn Flakes," said Elvin. 
Everyone laughed. Somebody will 
laugh at his UCLA game prediction, tot' 
afterward. end 



Tir9d but Jubilant. Scott, Clark and Smith dung to each other after victory 


Da vidson. 


BIG BLAZE IN THE MIGHTY BURNER 


Sophomore quarter-miler Larry James set a new indoor world record and anchored his mile-relay team to victory as 
ViHanova won a surprisingly easy NCAA championship from favored Southern California by PETE AXTHELM 


I I had been a slow 1 :52 half mile but Vil- 
lanova's Dave Patrick acted as if he 
had just run three seconds faster, beat- 
en Jim Ryun by 30 yards and broken 
his own indoor world record. He rushed 
into the tunnel alongside the track at De- 
troit's Cobo Arena and threw an arm 
around teammate Frank Murphy, who 
had finished second. "We did it!" he 
shouted. "We did our job. Frank," The 
time? "I didn’t even hear it." Patrick 
said. ‘‘I guess it was pretty slow. But 
that doesn't matter — not this weekend." 

All that mattered to the Villanova cap- 
tain was who won and who placed in 
each event of the NCAA indoor cham- 
pionships. Southern California, with 
stars like Bob Seagren and Lennox Mil- 
ler and great overall depth, was the de- 
fending champion and favored as the 
meet began. But Villanova had one rec- 
ord-breaker of its own, three strong relay 
teams and a belief that every athlete on 
the squad could help to pull olT an upset. 

"Wc all think of one another in ev- 
erything we do during the year," said 
Patrick. "So naturally we point for this 
big chance to accomplish something to- 
gether. You will sec a lot of our guys 
rise to the occasion.” After the half mile 
Friday night, no one was higher than Pat- 
rick. He and Murphy had picked up 10 
points under the 6-4-3-2-1 scoring sys- 
tem, and Villanova had a wide early 
lead over USC. "We're so psyched up 
now Its unreal,'’ he said. "Just think, 
we're way ahead, and the Mighty Burn- 
er still has another race to run." 

The Mighty Burner is Larry James, a 
shy and soft-spoken sophomore who 
makes it clear that he did not earn his 


nickname because of a fiery tempera- 
ment. The other members of his mile- 
relay team gave it to him. "It was a 
natural." said Hat Nichier. "it came to 
us one night after he burned up some 
poor guy with one of those amaying an- 
chor legs of his.” James is embarrassed 
by the nickname but, from Dave Pat- 
rick on down, all the Villanova track- 
men eagerly await each of his races. 

Last weekend he came through for 
them, beyond all expectations. On Fri- 
day he opened Villanova's scoring (six 
big points) with a 47-sccond-flat quarter- 
mile victory, fastest ever run on an 11- 
lap track. On Saturday he helped to add 
a final six points to Villanova's winning 
total of 35 1/3 with a 46.6 anchor leg in 
the mile relay. In a meet that boasted 
names like Patrick. Ryun. who won both 
the mile and two mile, Bob Beamon, 
who set an indoor world record in the 
long jump, Gerry Lindgren. Paul Wil- 
son and Bob Scagren, James was easily 
the outstanding individual and the key 
man on the winning team. 

As James lined up for the 440-yard 
final, he glanced at Tom Randolph of 
Western Michigan, w ho had run the fast- 
est time in the trial heats. "I wanted to 
be sure to get the lead from him right 
away,” Larry said. "I have trouble if I 
can’t take charge in a race, because I 
don't have a strong kick. If he had tak- 
en the lead, I was afraid I wouldn't be 
able to make it up. I've been pressing 
for this race all winter, and I sure didn't 
want to make any mistakes." 

He had had no reason to worr>’. He 
burst into a clear lead on the first turn 
and widened it during the rest of the 


race. As he finished, there were cheers 
from the crowd and from his teammates, 
and then excited shouts from people with 
stopwatches. Somebody said that 
James’s lime was 46.9, but someone else 
insisted that that must be a mistake; it 
had to be 47.9, because the indoor world 
record, after all, was only 47,8. 

"It couldn’t be 46.9," said one ath- 
lete. "That's impossible." 

■'If he ran 47 or better.” said Ben Ol- 
ison of Kansas, "I'm sure glad 1 wasn't 
chasing him.” 

"If he ran 47 or better," said Earl Mc- 
Cullouch of USC. "somebody shrunk 
the track.” 

Moments later the official time was 
announced- 47 seconds flat -and the 
doubters hurried to congratulate James. 
Larry moved quickly through the crowd 
and found a phone to call his mother in 
White Plains, N.Y. "Believe it or not. 
Mom.” he said, "I just set a world rec- 
ord.” Nichter raised James's hand in 
the air and said, "See what we mean? 
He’s the Mighty Burner." 

“A 47-flat quarter," chortled Jim 
(Jumbo) Elliott, the Villanova coach. 
"I really coached the hell out of that 
race, didn’t I?” 

Despite his kidding, Elliott docs de- 
serve much of the credit for James's dra- 
matic development (his year. Even in 
his senior year of high school, James 
still was not sure how best to use his abili- 
ty. He was running the intermediate hur- 
dles as well as 220 and 440 legs in vari- 
ous relays, and he had no idea which 
was really his best event. He was not 
even the best quartcr-milcr at White 
Plains High. Otis Hill, the anchor man, 

ronlinutd 


In full stnaa on the anchor leg of the mile relay, the Burner— as fils admirers call James— rips off a 46.$ quarter to startle the timers again. 
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THE MIGMTT BURNER eonllnurd 


was rated over James; Hill went to South- 
ern University but has since left school 
and has yet to mature into a top run- 
ner. Fltioti decided that James should 
concentrate primarily on the 500-yard 
races indoors this season, and Larry re- 
sponded with a scries of impressive vic- 
tories. He stretched out to 600 yards, 
came within a yard of upsetting unbeat- 
en Martin McGrady. and later won the 
IC'4A 600-yard title. He still thinks he 
may wind up as a hurdler, but while he 
wonders about it he is also getting ready 
to challenge Lee Kvans in the 440. 

James had no dilJiculty adjusting to 
Klliott's emphasis on the team aspect of 
the sport, “I’ve always enjoyed relays," 
he said. "At White Plains we held rec- 
ords in both the 8K0 and mile relays. 
And It's great to be pan of a mile relay. 
It's great to be part of the whole team." 

"What makes you feel that way about 
a team?" he was asked. 

"Anyone on our squad can tell you," 
he said. "The team feeling comes from 
Dave Patrick." 

Patrick’s first chance to contribute 



Tew»fing victor Ryun and liny loser Undgren. 


points to the team effort came a few 
hours after James's record. Last year Pat- 
rick provided the highlight of the meet 
by beating Ryun in world-record time 
in the 880. but then was disappointed 
when he tried vainly to run two distance- 
relay legs within 20 ntinutes in an at- 
tempt to carry Villanova to the title. 
This time he was entered only in the 
880 and the anchor leg in the distance 
medley. "We have enough guys to go 
around now." he said. "If Frank Mur- 
phy and I can run one-two in the half 
and then help both relay teams win, we’ll 
beat L.iSC and that will make the whole 
winter worthwhile." 

The winter had not been a good one 
for Patrick. Before the first meet back 
in January, he hurt a foot during a work- 
out. It felt like a slight strain, so he had 
it treated and kept running. A few weeks 
ago he finally decided to have it X-rayed. 
He learned that he had a broken bone. 
"It's almost healed, so there's nothing 
to do about it now.” he said. "But this 
is the first time that I’ve really felt good." 

Murphy, a tall junior from Dublin, 
did not feel as gix^d going into the 880. 
"I haven’t done any speed work at all." 
he said in his rich brogue. "And 1 need 
speed for such a short race. I have no 
kick, you know." Murphy is one of many 
Irish runners to be attracted to Villa- 
nova. "Since Ron Delany was here." 
Murphy said, "Villanova is a household 
word in Ireland. It was the natural thing 
to come here. Besides, my parents didn’t 
want me to go someplace where I might 
lose my religion." 

Testing his speed. Murphy look the 
lead early in the 880. Patrick soon passed 
him as Elliott, red-faced and worried, 
screamed at him. "Too slow, Dave, too 
slow." Patrick said he didn't hear him. 
"I know the coach thinks 1 have the abili- 
ty to set a fast pace and still win," he 
said. "But I just wanted to be sure we 
won." When Patrick and Murphy fin- 
ished one-two. their 10 points virtually 
sewed up the meet, although no one 
knew it at the time because no one could 
anticipate USC's surprising collapse. 

The use supporting cast did its best: 
the Trojans picked up seven points with 
their usual cluster of fourths and fifths on 
Friday night and trailed by only 16-7 
with their best events still to come. But 
Saturday night everything went wrong. 
The trouble began at the start of the 60- 
yard-hurdlc final, where Earl McCul- 
louch failed to get his usual explosive 


break. "It was a good start," said 
Tennessee’s Richmond Flowers. "Earl 
could not anticipate it. the way he can 
with some of the starters in the West." 
Breaking together. McC'ullouch and 
Flowers ran side by side all the way. 
and at the third hurdle accidentally 
locked arms and almost gave the race 
right there to Erv Hall of Villanova. 
But they kept their balance and drove 
together to the finish, where Flowers 
edged Earl by diving at the tape. With 
McC'ullouch. who had been considered 
a sure winner, settling for only four 
points and Hall getting three for third. 
Villanova’s chances increased. 

Earlier. Flowers had been anxious to 
talk about a Kentucky freshman named 
Jim Green. "He’s the next great sprint- 
er." Richmond claimed. "You’ll find out 
soon.” Lennox Miller and O. J. Simpson 
of use found out— and finished third 
and fifth as CJreen won the 60 in six sec- 
onds fiat to further crush the USC hop>cs. 
Green, a quiet kid from a tiny Ken- 
tucky town, is the second Negro to com- 
pete in track at Kentucky; the first one 
quit. "The guys are treating me fine," he 
said. "I know there will be some prob- 
lems, but I think it will work out." 

"Cireen can really go.” said Simpson 
later. ’'I told him that he was unlucky 
when he finished third in the semifinal, 
and he’d do better. He did. There are 
no excuses for Lennox and me. We just 
got outrun. But don’t give up on USC 
yet. The Trojans always come through." 
Then he watched world-record holder 
Rob Scagren finish a disappointing 
fourth in the pole vault as teammate 
Paul Wilson won. USC had needed first 
and second to retain any real chance of 
team victory. O. J. smiled at Erv Hall, 
who was standing nearby. "It looks like 
the fall of Troy," he said. 

Villanova hardly needed its powerful 
relay teams to clinch the win, but the run- 
ners involved were eager to get in on 
the victory. In the distance medley the 
field was fairly bunched going into the 
final mile leg, but then Murphy drew 
away to win with a 4:06.8 effort. In the 
two-mile relay Villanova took second 
behind a fine Harvard team, which came 
within .4 of the world record and yet 
barely held off Patrick, who ran a 1 :49, 1 
half mile as anchor man. In the mile 
relay James and hi.s teammates missed 
another world mark by only .3 to con- 
clude the meet. Hall and Patrick, on 
the edge of the track, broke out laugh- 
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Announcing 
the end 
(i routine 
air travel 


I ’lease fasten sour seat belts. 



A piiK'li of ItaK'on tlx; way toC iilifornia 
' lastc Fraix.'e ( hi a fligi it to Next A( )rk 
'lake an Knglisli pub toChicago 
FIv in a Manliattan Fentlxxisc 


We have completely un-tlomesticateil th)mcstic air 
travel. 

Startin}' in April, when yon fly from New York or 
Chicago to California (or hack), you can fly one of our 
new “Foreign Accent” fliglits! 

Hut you won’t know ivhich till f)ne of these gor- 
geous creatures welcomes you ahoaril. 

Now that kinil of makes routine air travel not so 
routine, doesn't it? 






’Srrvkr mjrk owiird 


I'he flitflits conie in four st^-lcs with liostesses to 
match : Italian style (see toj^a ) , !• rench style (sec gohl 
mini), Okie Mn^lish (see wench). And .Manhattan 
I’enthouse (see hostess pajamas — After all, hostesses 
shoukl look like hostesses, ri^dit?) 

On hoard you'll lind a whole new atmosphere. 
I'oreijfn music. Foreign tna^a/.lnes and newspapers. 
I'Drei^n touches all arounil. 

And the best in foreign cuisine. Yes. you may still 


enjoy steak cookeil to onler. I’hat’s a rW'.A specialty. 

All in all rWA’s new “Foreign Accent" flights 
bring you the best the world has to otter. 

.And if you’re as bored with routine air travel as 
we think you are, you’re reaily for it. 

Call us. Or Mr. Information (your travel agent). 
He knows all about it. PS. Clet ready in lloston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington! "Foreign 
Accent" coming soon. 

up„pand®vs>y 






Magnavox . . . the finest color TV. . . 
brilliant true color -automatically! 


just turn it on. Magnavox Automatic Color tunes itself— gives you perfectly 
tuned pictures that slay precise. Every channel. Every time. Automatically. 

Exclusive Chromatone adds vivid depth to color, high definition to black 
and white pictures. Magnavox Quick-On flashes pictures on in just seconds. 
And superb Magnavox high fidelity assures you total program enjoyment. 


You also have the satisfaction of owning the finest, most reliable color TV 
ever made. Select from over 40 elegant styles and beautiful finishes. 

All this, yet Magnavox costs no more. We sell direct through franchised 
dealers (see Yellow Pages) to save you middleman costs. 

Color TV from only $349.50. 
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ing as James went past them the Iasi 
linic- “It suddenly struck me funny.” 
said Erv. “that everything had come so 
easy for us." 

Things were much harder for Jim 
Ryun over the weekend. First he and 
Coach Bob Timmons were expissed to 
criticism for passing up a rematch with 
Patrick in the HXO in order to try for 
the mile and iwo-mile double. The idea 
of Ryun "ducking" anyone is pretty sil- 
ly. and the longer double was a chal- 
lenge. especially since he had to run a 
mile trial Friday a few hours before the 
two-milc final. He finished a leisurely 
third in the trial in 4:13.2. "No matter 
what people think." Ryun said, "a pre- 
liminary takes .something out of you. 
And the way my feet feel, believe me. 
ril be glad when all this is over." 

Ryun frowned as he moved into the 
second tier of runners at the starting 
line of the two-milc run. He was wor- 
ried about himself and about the strat- 
egy I.indgrcn might try. "He can either 
run a slow tactical race." Ryun said. 


"or he can go the first mile in 4:10 and 
try to blow me out of it. If he tries that, 
he'll probably succeed." 

Lindgrcn and Pearce elected to try the 
tactical race, however, and Ryun stayed 
near them m a slow first mile. When he 
finally kicked on the last lap of the 22- 
lap race Ryun was able to rush by them 
and win by 10 yards in an ordinary f<:3X.y, 
"If they had run 8:.30 or so." he said, "( 
would have been satisfied with third. Rut 
the slow pace gave me my chance. My 
biggest goal w as to run un intelligent race 
and maintain contact w ith them. At least 
I did that." He sighed as he walked gin- 
gerly around the boards on his aching 
feet. "You know, I've got tl laps to go 
around this thing tomorrow." 

He ran 4:06.8 to win the mile in an- 
other tactical battle. Little Sam Bair, 
who set a slow pace as he waited to 
match Ryun’s move, seemed to have a 
good chance to steal the race. "1 lucked 
into second place on the last few laps 
and looked for Ryun," Bair said, "Bui 
when he moved from behind me, he did 


It so last that he got the jump on me." 

"Sam ran a very smart race." said 
Ryun. "He made me run his type of 
race and he almost heal me with it." 
Ryun lay on a training table to have hts 
blister bandaged before he headed for 
home "I would have liked to try this 
double without sore feet and sec how 
I'd do." he said- "But, all things con- 
sidered. I can't kni>ck the result." 

The Villanova runners did not wait 
long before going home. James wanted 
to tell his mother more about his rec- 
ord. Tom Donnelly, who ran a leg of 
the distance medley, welcomed a chance 
to recover from a bad cold he had hid- 
den from F-lliott so he could run. And 
Murphy was taking Dave Patrick to 
Manhattan for the annual revels of the 
St. Patrick's Day weekend. "I'm invit- 
ing him to some parties that the l>ublin 
Sisciety will be having." said Murphy. 
"A lot of my friends think Dave is from 
Ireland anyway, you know. If I don't 
tell them the truth, they'll make him a 
hero tonight." end 
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THE 

SATURDAY 

SHOE 


Do your bermudas 


This new strap-on-strap handsewn 
in textured bourbon will be in .step 
with all your leisure clothes! 

One of 80 casual/correct 
stylos, $11 to $20. 

International Shoe Company 
St. Louis 
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A Decade of Pain and Progress 


Ten years ago last week Maurice Stokes was an AH-Star 
pro basketball player, leading his Cincinnati team in assists 
and rebounds and one of the top scorers in the NBA. Then, 
several days after a collision in a game, he collapsed from 
a condition later diagnosed as posttraumatic encephalo- 
pathy. For a long time he was paralyzed, unable to speak 
and close to death. Even three years later (inset photo- 
graph. left), after the almost unbearable pain of constant, 
immense effort, he still required the assistance of steel 
braces and strong hands to remain upright for a few sec- 
onds. Throughout his ordeal his mind has been clear and 
his sense of humor intact, and he has been sustained both 
by the belief that his struggle was serving a useful, inspira- 
tional purpose for others and by the support of former 
teammate Jack Twyman. who became his legal guardian, 
and friends tike Oscar Robertson. Today, at Cincinnati's 
Good Samaritan Hospital. Stokes "has improved SOO^i." 
says Twyman. "There's 1,000% to go. but he'll get out 
of here one day." As Maurice continues his demanding 
therapy ( left) Twyman raises the money to help pay for it. 


After a visit with Twyman and Ifeeartson (lop) Stokes laboriously 
types a letter during an occupational-therapy session Heft) and 
trten fingers taped to brush, applies stain to a piece of furniture. 
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Golf^s Old Man Rivor 

At 48, Julius Boros just keeps rolling along, winning tournaments and picking up big money with a relaxed, 
unflappable style that provides a happy contrast to most of the touring pros. On page 46 Boros discusses his 
attitude toward the game and offers some suggestions that should help you by John Underwood 


vulius Boros walked along the edge 
of the water hazard, whistling and 
Swinging a club, keeping an eye out for 
possibilities in the water. (His ball would 
not be in there, of course; his ball would 
be out in the middle of the fairway. His 
ball is almost always in the middle of 
the fairway.) If he were to catch a glimpse 
of activity in the water, he might come 
back in the evening, when the diminish- 
ing light had chased the golfers, and try 
a few casts. He scouts these spots wher- 
ever he plays. When the inhabitants of 
the water hazards in Palm Springs and 
Augusta begin to disappear, five will get 
you 10 old Julie's back in town. He has 
a favorite spot on the Palm Aire course 
near Fort Lauderdale. 10 minutes' drive 
from his home, and of an evening when 
he is not on tour he can be found there, 
his Riviera rammed up in the weeds hard 
by the I3ih hole, his eyes alert for moc- 
casins and rattlesnakes as he moves 
around the water, his big sausage fin- 
gers flicking out delicate casts, tempting 
the bass. 

Satislied that there was nothing in this 
particular water, which was at the In- 
dian Creek Country Club in Miami 
Beach, he walked up to his ball. The ama- 
teurs in the foursome had branched out 
off the ice and had already hit their sec- 
ond shots. Vince Lombardi, the looiball 
man from Green Bay. was able to du- 
plicate one powerful slice with another 
into the rough, and he followed after it 
muttering aloud about not having played 
since July and giving himself a pep talk - 
"C'mon, Vincent, get behind the ball, bc- 
himik"- as if it were necessary in Boros' 
presence that he play golf as well as he 
coaches football. 


Boros barely settled over his ball, 
glancing to check the line, before swing- 
ing. In an era of tortuously slow pro- 
fessional golfers whose amateur imita- 
tors clog up play on courses throughout 
the country. Boros has an original tech- 
nique. Commandolike, he calculates how 
he will hit the bad even as he comes on 
it, and. once there, he does not primp 
over it in the style of Jack Nicklaus or 
go through the contortions and the 
preening of Arnold Palmer. His is a kind 
of golf-polo; up to the ball, into posi- 
tion, wham. As his one concession to 
color, he might occasionaify spit into 
his glove before gripping the club. He 
says he developed his style at a tender 
age while living on a farm alongside a 
golf course in Fairfield. Conn. Me would 
scale the fence, clutching a few rusty 
clubs and a ball to his chest, and try to 
get in as many shots as he could before 
the grccnkcepcr ran him off. The Boros 
swing. howcNcr. is neither hurried nor 
exaggerated, but rhythmically undis- 
turbed. like the implacable progress of 
the plastic horses on a carousel. Words 
used to describe Julius Boros playing 
golf for a living have been "placid." "re- 
laxed," "plodding" and "unemotion- 
al"; "laconic," "phlegmatic." "poker- 
faced." "serene" and "Sunday aftcr- 
ntwn at the club." "Comfortable" would 
be another. He does not throw clubs or 
mutter. 

The ball went on a low- line to the 
ISth green at Indian Creek, cheating the 
high wind coming off the tK'can, and 
rolled three feet to the right of the pin. 
There were sighs of appreciation from 
Lombardi and the others. "A little to 
the right." smiled Boros, "but I'll take 


it." Once, in 1963 at the Brookline club 
in Massachusetts, he played an entire 
tournament with windcheaters like that 
and won the National Open, and when 
he was done he went into the locker 
room, ordered a beer and began read- 
ing his mail. (Fred Corcoran says that 
Boros fell asleep while being interviewed 
by a nationally syndicated columnist, but 
Boros says he was just resting his eyes.) 
He was 43 then, the oldest professional 
ever to win the Open. He had also won 
It in 1952, when he had been on the 
lour only three seasons and had not yet 
qualified to carry a PGA card. 

Now he is 48, When he is being inter- 
viewed by older-timers like Gene Sara- 
zen for television, the interview usually 
begins, "How docs a man of your age 
, . . Last season, going about his 
business in that placid. laconic manner, 
he won SI26.785. his grandest accumu- 
lation in 18 years of profitable plodding. 
Only three golfers- Palmer. Casper and 
Nicklaus - won more money, and that is 
how they rank on the ulltimc money list. 
Boros fourth with nearly SbOO.fXX). In 25 
tournaments m 1967. Boros averaged 
70.79 shots a round (computed for the 
Vardon Trophy), and only Nicklaus and 
Palmer averaged fewer. Mis tournament 
performance standing, based on finishes 
in tournaments entered, was third lo 
Nicklaus and Palmer He won three ma- 
jor tournaments, Only Nicklaus and 
I’almer won more- one ntore. 

Boros (also called the Moose. Rig 
Jules. Big Julie. Jay and the Bear) used 
to say his arthritic bones needed spring- 
time to warm up his putting, because 
he had never won a tournament before 
May of any sea.son, but last year he 
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Come evening, when most of the golfers have left the course. Goros often seeks out the very ponds he avoids by day. 


won the Phoenix Open in February, and 
he putted well all year. In May he played 
a special TV match head-to-anointed- 
head with Palmer at the Cotton Bay- 
Club on Eleuthera in the Bahamas. Palm- 
er’s shots were a little longer, and often 
a little straighter, but Boros had eight 
one-putt greens and won the match and 
another $7,000. “Moose," said Cary 
Middlccoff afterward, “you can’t say 
your putting wasn’t good today. How 
does a man of your age ...?’’ “Ev- 
erybody makes mistakes,” smiled Boros. 

Doug Ford used to ride with Boros 
years ago when they were golf-circuit 
vagabonds crossing the country by car 
to shave expenses. Ford believes that Ju- 
lius “has the greatest tempo in golf,” 
and the best temperament for it. “He’s 
getting better, and hitting the ball far- 


ther, can you believe that?” says Ted 
Kroll, who rode in the same car. 
"Rhythm, that’s Boros' secret.” says 
Claude Harmon. Blonde Judy Kimball, 
a bright young lady pro in search of the 
secrets, always follows Boros when she 
is taking in a men's tournament, on the 
theory that the only thing she can get 
watching the glamour boys is her feet 
stepped on. “Watching Julius, I can 
learn.” 

Now, a week before starting his new 
season (he passed up the Crosby, Kai- 
ser and Los Angeles Open to begin at 
the Palm Springs Desert Classic), Bor- 
os was working the bends out of his 
game playing with friends on a rich man’s 
course at Indian Creek. One man was 
an investment banker, another manu- 
factured major appliances. Lombardi 


had just coached the Packers to the world 
championship. Men of affluence and in- 
fluence, but who continually deferred to 
Boros, as men who play at golf are apt 
to do when they are with a man who 
can take par apart. ‘ ‘Golf is a great equal- 
izer,” says Boros, who grasps this phe- 
nomenon without being spoiled by it. 

Boros is not an active charmer. He 
is, in fact, a somewhat mechanical con- 
versationalist. When he talks he keeps 
his teeth together. Only his lips move. 
Younger brother Ernie remembers him 
growing up as being “quiet, just very 
quiet.” But what Boros conserves in 
words he makes up in surprising per- 
ception. He does not make the star’s 
social error of patronizing the people 
who hover around his game. He is nev- 
er unfriendly, is gracious and adaptable. 
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whether they play like Jack Nicklaus or 
have a 20 handicap. The ditTcrence might 
he that he will spend more time scout- 
ing the water hazards when he is with 
(he latter. He is also an attentive lis- 
tener. especially if his companion can 
(ell him not only that Nuclear Corpo- 
ration is up two points but a/iy it is up 
two. "Hcoiiomics," he explained to Mid- 
diecoff when asked why he still plays 25 
tournaments a year. “A matter of eco- 
nomics. 1 have seven children." 

The others moved up toward the green 
and Boros got back into the cart with a 
friend from Miami. ‘‘1*11 ride for a while, 
keep you company," he said. "But [pat- 
ting his stomach] I should be walking." 
Jle said he was inerwcighl. the conse- 
quence of an unprecedented three 
months at home indulging his children 
and indulging in wife Armen's cooking. 
He is stockily built, anyway — 210 
pounds, scarcely 6 feet and he had to 
leave undone the bottom three buttons 
of his sweater to accommodate an ex- 
panding way of life. "You wouldn’t 
think it. but when I started into high 
school I was 4 feet 1 1 and weighed 103 
pounds." 

He said no, he had not been practic- 
ing much, but that was not unusual be- 
cause he never practiced much. "1 never 


liked to practice. 1 played, that was my 
practice. Oh, occasionally I go hit a buck- 
et of balls, but I don't go at it by (he 
hour. After 40 years you ought to be 
able to tell pretty quick what you're do- 
ing wrong." 

His companion said, "Vour caddie 
says he’s been watching you and he 
thinks you may look cool but that you're 
probably knots inside. He Ihink.s you 
have to feel the pressure somewhere." 

Boros laughed and got out of the carl, 
reaching for the putter in his large red- 
and-whitc Wilson bag. Wilson provides 
his equipment (he is on the WiKon 
"siafT"), and Buick provides him the 
Rivieras to carry it (and his fishing gear) 
around in. 

"What IS pressure?" he said after a 
thoughtful pause. "Pressure is many 
things to many people. For e.xample. 
The young player just starting out. May- 
be he’s got a wife to support, and kids, 
and maybe he’s got some loans to pay 
off, or the people who are hacking him, 
he owes them something, loo. He’s got 
to win some money or he’s in trouble. I 
remember my mother used to be after 
me all the time. She thought it was im- 
possible to make a Using playing golf. 
‘You’ll starve,' she said. ‘Stick with your 
accounting.' " 
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At home in Fort Lauderdale with his wife Armen and his seven children. 
Boros never has to raise his voice, but he has been known to raise his foot. 


"Yes. so how did you do your first 
year with that kind of pressure?" 

"1 won money the first five tourna- 
ments I entered." 

"Oh. Then w hat about the other pres- 
sures? What about the crowds, the gal- 
leries . . . ?" 

"Oh. the galleries are fine. They make 
you play better, make you concentrate. 
They love a winner, that's alt. If you’re 
winning (hey come to watch you. You 
get used to them soon enough. Unless 
you’re Nicklaus with Palmer's gallery. 
Beautiful shot. Fred, very nice,” he said 
as an older man with a Ty Cobb grip 
punched the ball up to the hole. Boros 
stood off the side of the green. 

"Then, of course, there's the pre.ssure 
of having to play your very best under 
certain circumstances. For instance, last 
year at Phoenix, with six holes to play I 
needed five pars and a birdie to win. 
1 felt I could par 13 through 17, and I 
felt I could get the birdie on 18. But 
doing it, that was pre.ssure." 

“And?" 

"1 parred 13. 14. 15. 16 and 17, and 
birdied 18." 

He pulled in for his third birdie on 
the back side at Indian Creek and fin- 
ished with a 32 for nine holes and a 67 
for the round, five under par. The four- 
some sat around after that and ate ham- 
burgers under a canopy by the snack 
bar. Lonibardi said it had been a plea- 
sure to play with Boros, One of the mem- 
bers said It was amazing, here wa-s Boros 
looking like he could win forever, and 
yet so many young golfers come up ev- 
ery year with great potential to move 
right in but just disappear. What hap- 
pens? "A lot of players have ptsicniial." 
said Boros. 

A few days later, after an overnight 
bass-fishing and quail-hunting trip to 
Puma CJorda with Sam Snead and Lew 
Worsham, Boros got in a final round be- 
fore heading for Palm Springs. This one 
he played uc the Sky Lake course north 
of Miami with two club nwmbers. one 
an old friend, and his brother Fmic. 
Frnic was vacationing from his pro's 
job at the .Mid Pines resort course in 
Southern Pines, N.C. Julius calls Mid 
Pines his home course. Mid Pines is 
owned by the parents of his first wife. 
Julius has the pro shop. He is seldom 
there. 

fmic Boros is a strong player, but he 
was duck-hooking off the tee and ap- 
pealed to Julius for help. Julius gave it — 
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quicity, oJT to iho side. 1 he results were 
not gratifying, but Ernie said lie had 
the picture and would work it out. At 
lunch one of the wises wanted to knoss 
why Julius hadn't gone into teaching 
long ago. Julius said he did not base 
the patience. es|X‘Cijlly ssith women, be- 
cause ■'aftei a while they're teaching 
sou." The svife said she had been tak- 
ing instruction from a pro who did not 
let her hit a ball for the lirst sis lessons. 
Boros smiled. She said this pro kept loll- 
ing her she had to develop ■ nuisele an- 
tagonism" in her swing. Boros laughed 
and shook his head. "Muscle antago- 
nism, eh? That's beautiful. " 

The member said it appeared to lum 
that Julius was fit and ready for the ter- 
rible pressures of the tour. "Can't you 
see howc.xciled I'm getting?" Julius said. 
"Just thinking about all those big-name 
golfers out there makes me nervous. Say. 
Ernie, isn’t that Mungurian goulash 1 
smell?" 

Julius Boros did not turn pro until 
lie was 29 years old and hard into a ca- 
reer of accounting, but, if he did not 
play with a live-iron in his crib, svhen 
he began to walk he almost always hud 
one in his hand. He trailed older broth- 
ers Francis and Lance over the fence 
onto the Greenfield Hills course, and 
later he became known as the smallest 
caddie at the country club in Eairlicld. 
He sneaked off in the evenings to play 
and was upbraided as a chores delin- 
quent by his brothers and sisters. There 
were four boys and two girls in the Bor- 
os family. His Hungarian-born father 
had to work hard for his S20 a week. 
"In the old country, with four boys he 
would have been a rich man. In Hun- 
gary sons were money. Not here." 

Julius played on the high school golf 
team, and hoxed and wa.s a basketball 
star. He went on to Bridgeport Uni- 
versity and got a degree in accounting 
and went to work for Roger Sherman's 
construction company m Hartford. Mr. 
Sherman also owned the Rockicdge 
Country Club. He liked Julius* easy 
manner. He also liked Julius" easy man- 
ner of hitting a golf ball. In the morn- 
ing Julius accounted like mad, and 
then in the aflenuHni he’d go play 
golf with (or without) Mr. Sherman. 
Sherman wanted to back him on the 
tour. Julius went into the .Army for 
World War 11 and his Roger Sherman 
there was the general at Biloxi, Miss. 
The general enjoyed playing golf, loo. 


Julius w as stationed at Biloxi four years. 

Boros never had formal golf lessons, 
but he says he got a few tips from Tom- 
my Armour when he was in Hartford. 
He begun playing in the biggei amateur 
tournaments and the big pro-ams. He 
knew he was getting good when he shot 
a M in a pro-um at Mid Pines, beating 
Hogan and Snead. "But they didn't have 
a pri/c for me because 1 was an am- 
ateur playing with three ladies. I hey had 
pawned me oil on the ladies as a pro. 
Tlicy finally rooted around and got me 
a golf bag as a prize." 

In those days Julius was like a ghost 
in the Boros household. In and out. in 
and out. About all he ever said of his 
progress was "I won" or "I lost." fir- 
me rememhers him coming in at night 
and cvcryUidy leaping up from the ta- 
ble to ask him his score. "He might 
have had a 64 or something, but all 
he'd say was. 'It’ll he in the paper to- 
morrow.' I don't think he even knew I 
was playing golf myself until one day 1 
told him I shot a 67." 

In the spring of 194X Boros went down 
to the I'inehurst Country Club in North 
Carolina and tied Snead for second in 
the North and South Open. I'here he met 
the club owner's daughter, Buttons Cos- 
grove. Buttons wa.s the prettiest girl 
around. In Occember of 1949 Julius 
turned pro, and in May of 1950 he mar- 
ried Buttons. He became an assistant pro 
to Johnny Bulla at the Mid Pines resort. 
At the time, he says, his in-laws, the Cos- 
groves, could have bought the course for 
S6S.000 but thought about it too long, 
and when they finally got around to mak- 
ing the purchase in 1956 they had to pay 
S460.000, an indication of golf's fiscal 
spiral since World War 11. 

Boros, KLroll, I ord and Boh Toski 
began following the sun in Boros' old 
Cadillac. It was a formative time for 
them all. Kroll believes that as you look 
at Boros now you can sec the way he 
was then, and why he has endured. 

"Jay never takes long to make up his 
mind about anything, in golf or outside 
of golf. When he docs make it up, there's 
little chance anybody will change him. 
When we traveled together it was pret- 
ty cut-and-dricd about w here we'd slay, 
what time we'd have dinner, where we'd 
eat it. Somebody would make a sugges- 
tion, and Jay would either agree or you'd 
change your mind. That’s all. Not that 
he was overbearing. He’s a very likable 
guy. But he makes decisions quickly, 
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and [ ihink the reason his game has last- 
ed so long, and even got belter, is that 
he's not cluttered up with a lot of ex- 
traneous ideas and suggestions. 

"Let's put It this way; when there's a 
decision to he reached in a group. Jay 
isn’t going to do the bending too often. 
On the golf course he’s the same. Where 
MiddlecofT and Hogan would get on the 
green and size up pin placement, grain, 
best path to the hole and so forth, Jay 
already had these things figured by the 
time he got there. Me chooses a club or 
a stroke and slicks with it. That might 
be a little gamble, but when you have 
your mind made up like Jay it helps 
your game." 

Unknown and uncluttered, he had led 
the field for 45 holes in the 1950 Na- 
tional Open at Ardmore, Pa. and fin- 
ished a respectable ninth behind Hogan. 
(Me has always been respectable in the 
Open, finishing in the top 10 nine times.) 
When he swung west by Cadillac with 
Ford and the boys early in 1951, he 
won S320 in the L.A. Open. That got 
him up to the Crosby at Pebble licach 
for another S733.34, and then to Long 
Beach, where he shot a 65 on the first 
day of the Lakewood Park Open. Ev- 
erybody said, who’s that dark-haired guy 
with the wide mouth and the sleepy 
swing? He followed the 65 with a 68, a 
70 and a 73. and another $422.50. After 
that he tied for seventh and $343.34 at 
Phoenix. Easygoing Boros was wide 
awake. 

“The thing we’d usually do after a 
tournament then was Just sit around the 
motel and talk,” says Ford. "That’s what 
Julie liked best. Save money." 

A son. Jay, was bom to theJulius Bor- 
oses in 1951. Two days later Buttons 
Boros was dead of cerebral hemorrhage. 
Julius was in Albany, N.Y., playing in 
a tournament. For a time after that 
Boros did not play at all, and when he 
did start again people who know him 
well say that he was more quiet than 
ever. In the Open that year, at the Oak- 
land Hills Country Club in Bimiingham, 
Mich., he finished fourth, again to Ho- 
gan. So far he had not won a tourna- 
ment. but he was having fun kidding 
Mama Boros about how impossible it 
was to make a living playing golf. 

Then he won the 1952 U.S. Open. 
He won it with a strong 139 over the 
final 36 holes as Hogan wilted in the 
Texas sun at the Northwood Club in Dal- 
las. Later that year, tied at the 16th 


hole with Middlecoff in George May’s 
World Championship at Tam O’Shantcr, 
he landed deep in a sand trap. Almost 
too nonchalant to be real, he blasted 
out seven feet from the pin. birdied the 
hole and won the tournament. He was 
named Player of the Year and was the 
leading money winner ($37,(X)0), His vic- 
tory in the Open was worth $4,000. Elev- 
en years later, when he won at Brook- 
line, first prize was $17 500. 

In the Western Open in 1955, his cad- 
die mistakenly picked up his ball when 
Julius motioned him to raise the pin. 
The error cost Boros two strokes and 
$200. The boy cried and would not be 
consoled. The caddie master offered to 
change caddies for the next day's play. 
Boros refused. When the tournament was 
over he called the caddie's parents, told 
them they had a fine lad and if this was 
the only mistake he made in life they 
need not worry. 

Boros, at an age when body rust col- 
lects and a man has to keep an ear open 
for pings in the mechanism, does not oc- 
cupy himself with his infirmities. He has 
suffered variously from arthritis, bursitis, 
gout, bad back and faulty plumbing, and 
lately he has developed housemaid’s left 
arm carrying his 4()-pound 2-year-old 
around. He bent over to pick up a ball 
at the U.S. Open one year and could 
not straighten up and finally had to get 
a chiropractor to do the repairs. He 
struck a root with a two-iron in a PGA 
Championship and aggravated the ar- 
thritis in his hands. But he docs not 
complain. He gently chides those who 
do. There was the time he overtook Ar- 
nold Palmer in the last round to win a 
tournament, and in the press tent Palm- 
er complained about this ache and that 
pain. Somebody asked Julius about it, 
and Julius smiled and said, "I would 
have a few pains myself if I played the 
first five holes the way Amie did today." 

Boros married the blonde Armen 
Boyle in 1955. She was the daughter of 
a former pro at Bayside, N.Y. She was 
also an airline stewardess, and she had 
been getting him dates with other stew- 
ardesses until she saw the light. They 
have lived the last 1 1 years in the three- 
bedroom house near the ocean in Fort 
Lauderdale. The family has steadily com- 
pressed the house. The last to feel the 
pinch was the garage, which was con- 
verted into a giant den and bunkhouse. 
The big sliding door was left on just in 
case they reconsider. Armen is crazy 


about painting, and she goes through 
the house painting anything in sight — 
beds, walls, outside shutters. The kids 
then carry the paint around tike pollen 
on the elbows of their sweaters, onto 
the arms of chairs and onto the faces of 
the smaller ones. 

The Boros children arc Jay, 16; Joy, 
12: Julius, 10; Ciary, 7; Gay. 5; Guy, 3; 
and Jodi. I Vi. Gary shows signs of be- 
ing a golfer. He won a pce-wee cham- 
pionship with a 58 for 10 holes. He will 
show you his muscles. Gay says she is 
not going to kindergarten because she 
has decided to "start .school in the sec- 
ond grade,” and she probably could. 
They arc an active, inventive family, and 
the environment is relishable. Julius nev- 
er raises his voice. When he speaks, they 
respond. He says he docs not spank. "1 
u.se my foot. I hit Jay in the back of the 
head with my hand once, and the next 
day I could barely grip a club. So now 
I use my foot. It doesn’t hurt, but it em- 
barrasses them. It embarrassed me, too, 
when the teacher asked Jay how his fa- 
ther corrected him. 'He kicks me,’ Jay 
told her." 

This last time home was the longest 
Julius has been away from the tour since 
he started 18 years ago. He fished every 
day and played golf whenever the urge 
struck him. He grilled steaks on the pa- 
tio and entertained neighbors and 
friends. His waistline grew, and some 
of his golf bags had to be aired out be- 
cause mildew collected. 

Finally, he packed up and headed for 
Palm Springs, there to rub elbows with 
movie stars and corporation presidents 
and talk big-moncy talk with the Wil- 
son people. He listened to a man who 
had a deal "that will make you $1(X),- 
000.” He got some flashy new clothes 
for color-television appearances, and 
people of rank and station sought him 
out. He told a funny story about this 
pro he had heard about who advocates 
"muscle antagonism." He got in three 
practice rounds before the tournament 
and said it was more than he'd had in 
years but he felt good. By the end of 
the week he was hitting the ball well 
enough to indicate a good season ahead, 
and, though he did not finish high, il 
was high enough to win money. And in 
the evenings he took out his rod and 
stuffed some lures in his pocket and 
renewed acquaintances with the lakes 
of the Palm Springs golf courses. Julius 
Boros was enjoying life. 
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The essence of Julius Boros' 
game is the speed and ease with 
which he hits his shots. Forgoing 
practice swings, Boros waggies the 
club in his right hand, addresses 
the bali. spreads his feet, swings 
and waiks on down the fairway. 



Mjf Easygoing Gamo 

by JoUus Boros with Mark Mulvoy 


Play a round of golf with me and 1 hope you will relax 
and enjoy yourself. That's what I plan to do. People wor- 
ry so much about their games. You can see them out there 
on any weekend, fidgeting over every shot as if the U.S. 
Open depended on it. Wind direction, downhill lie. trapped 
green — is this the right club, maybe a six-iron would have 
been better, spread the stance a little wider, recheck (he 
grip . . . endless worry. You should think about these 
things, certainly, but not while you're addressing the ball. 
If you haven’t figured out what club to use by the time 
you have addressed the ball, you might as well forget it, 
because the delay while you hover over that little white 
bull is only going to hurt your game. Besides, what if you 
do knock it into the trap? Your life doesn't depend on it. 
Not even your living. 


Now, mine does, but when I find that playing gulf is 
work and that I’m beginning to worry about it I'll switch 
to something else. No game is worth the agony that some 
golfers go through, and that includes a few of my fellow 
pros on the tour. How many times have you played with 
someone who has missed a shot, lost his temper and, be- 
cause of it. missed the next shot, too. There is nothing 
sillier than this. You know when you leave the clubhouse 
and head for the first tec that you arc going to hit a cer- 
tain number of bad shots, so learn to accept them. I have. 
Next time you hear somebody say, "That Julius Boros 
looks so relaxed out there,” you'll know it's because 1 am 
relaxed. 

Of course, feeling relaxed and looking relaxed are not 
necessarily the same thing. The reason I look so casual is 
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because of my swing. I know the jokes: “He's so relaxed 
he falls asleep on his backswing," People ask me how I 
keep my cool out there on the tour, especially in a difficult 
situation. The answer is that I’m a swinger — and I mean 
that in the golling sense — not a hitter. There’s a differ- 
ence. A swing is a slow, fluid motion. A hit is fast, abrupt 
and muscular. Palmer and Nicklaus are hitters. They can 
alTord to be hitters because they are strong enough and 
play often enough to maintain a routine mechanical coordi- 
nation. Now you do not play every day, maybe not even 
every week, so why should you be a hitter? Me? I’m the 
oldest pro regularly on the tour, but if I tried to muscle 
the ball the way Palmer and Nicklaus do I’d be home in 
Fort Lauderdale most of the year. Consider this: you 
swing the golf club anywhere from 34 to 50 times a round, 
discounting putts, of course. It would be impossible to 
repeat a fast, jerky, muscular movement every time. Sure, 
you might hit a few good shots in a row, but soon your 
timing would fall apart. Maybe this has happened to you 
now and then, and you’ve never understood why you 
started to fold along about the back nine. Perhaps sooner. 
A rela.xed swing such as mine requires very little physical 
strain and is, in fact, very easy to repeat throughout the 
round. The swing I use in a practice round on Tuesday is 
exactly the same as the one I use in the final round on Sun- 
day. I know that the big hitters cannot say the same thing. 

The process of executing this swing should not be in- 


volved either. You have a club in your hand and you must 
hit the ball to a target. The time to plan your shots is as 
you walk to the ball, either on the tee or in the fairway: 
what club to hit, where to hit, how far to hit it. how to 
hit it, etc. Make your first impression about the shot he 
your last one. Do not waver at all— or else you are likely 
to miss the shot. One thing you’ll never see me do is take 
a practice swing. The biggest waste of time in golf. 1 
think, is to swing at an imaginary golf ball. So, rather 
than use up energy with practice swings. I simply take the 
club in my right hand and practice a release — moving my 
hands and body the way I will when 1 hit the ball in a few' 
more seconds. Then I set up, always managing to keep 
something in motion — my hands, my shoulders, my hips 
— so that I can remain loose. 1 keep my feet together and 
the club head behind and slightly above the ball, not let- 
ting it come to rest until the instant before I start my 
backswing. Then I spread my feet, lining them up in the 
direction of my target. Now comes the swing, slow and 
easy, started by my shoulders. 1 move down into the ball 
with the same rhythm. In the last 12 inches before impact 
I release strongly into the ball and then continue through 
it and complete my swing. The ball has been hit and there 
is nothing more I can do about it. so I start walking to it 
— thinking all the time about the next shot. There was no 
indecision. No wasted motion. No strong-arm tactics. 
Only an easy, fluid motion. This is the secret of my game. 
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The simplest way to play golf is to swing with your 
shoulders. This is a theory I learned as a boy, and I have 
stayed with it ever since. Modern schools of golf in- 
struction teach the hip theory; that is. move the hips 
back first, follow with your shoulders and then turn in 
your left knee. That's three separate moves and, there- 
fore, the chance for three separate mistakes. The shoul- 
der theory, however, is uncomplicated. First of ali, just 
think about moving your left shoulder. If you move your 
left shoulder then your right shoulder is going to move, 
too. So forget about the right completely. Now take a 
club in your hand and stand as if you were addressing 
the ball. Bring the club back with your left shoulder (left), 
turning the point of the shoulder toward and then away 



from the golf ball. Notice that this movement automatic- 
ally causes your hips to turn and your left knee to bend 
In exactly as it is supposed to do, There you are, three 
distinct moves executed naturally, without any wasted 
effort or worry. Now, when I want to hook or fade a shot, 
I make a slight adjustment in the position of my left 
shoulder during the backswing. To fade (above left). I 
move my left shoulder down during the backswing so 
tne right stays below during the downswing, This delays 
my hands at impact enough so the ball will work to the 
right. To hook (right). I turn the left shoulder abruptly 
inside-keeping both shoulders parallel with the ground 
throughout the swing. This forces my hands to sweep 
across the ball and turn over at impact— causing a hook. 


I/nlike most golfers, I use two grips, switching when- 
ever one feels uncomfortable. Most of the time I use the 
overlapping grip (far right), but I'm not a slave to it, and 
if it doesn’t feel right I'll change, even in mid-round, 
to the interlocking grip, which steadies my left hand. 






MThen the ball sits well in the trap (above), set your 
feet firmly, but not deeply, and swing at an imaginary tar- 
get about the width of half a ball behind the real ball. 


For buried shots, dig your feet into the sand so they 
will not move at impact and aim at an imaginary target 
the width of at least a ball and a half behind the real ball. 



Oon't panic when you hit your ball 
into a sand trap, Getting it out isn’t 
all that diMicult. The first thing I 
recommend, obvious as it may 
seem, is the sand wedge. Many 
weekend golfers try to blast out 
of traps with a pitching wedge, but 
a sand wedge, with the big fiange 
that gives the club plenty of 
bounce and the wide open face, 
will make the shot easier. 

Perhaps the most difficult as- 
pect of sand play for the weekend 
golfer is knowing how much sand 
to take when you hit the ball. Es- 
sentially. it is a matter of practice, 
but these guidelines should help. 
If the ball is in a clean lie, imagine 
there is half a golf ball directly 
^ y behind yours and hit "that ball” In 
a normal fashion. If your ball is bur- 
ied. hit a ball and a half's distance 
behind, or slightly more. Practice 
will give you an instinct for it. 

At address, you should open the 
face of your club. After Impact, 
you must keep your left hand 
moving through the ball (right), 
despite the resistance of the 
sand. Finally, never let your right 
hand cross over your left. If you do 
you will bury the club head and 
never get the ball Into the air. 
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If you think Wide -Tracking is just a slogan, 

you've never been behind the wheel of The Great One. 


Slogans don't straighten curves. Or conquer hills with the 
ease of an Alpine tram. But then, not many cars do. either. 
Which IS why our GTO is so reverently referred to as The 
Great One. 

The GTO's ability in the aforementioned situations can 
be traced partly to its standard 400-cubic-inch, 4-barrel 
V-8. A 3-speed with Hurst shifter. And Fastrak. redline tires 
that adhere to the road like glue clings to your fingers. 


However. The Great One didn't merit Motor Trend 
magazine's "Car of the Year" accolade merely for its driving 
prowess. Its polished sheet met^ is molded into the shape 
of tomorrow, And up front, the world's most fantastic 
bumper. So fantastic, you have to kick it to believe it. 

So when you next read that Wide-Tracking in a GTO is 
great, don't shrug and turn the page. See your Pontiac 
dealer. Where test drives speak louder than words. 





Wide-Track Pontiacs 



W hik' I was growing up. my hasehall 
heroes were Ted Williams and Stan 
Musial, but (he guy I really envied was 
a pitcher named Paul Pettit who. in a big- 
league career that lasted only two years, 
won one game and lost two for the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. Pettit was baseball's first 
$HK).000 bonus player and. when scouts 
came around to watch us play, that mag- 
ic figure was on my mind. 1 thought 
about it when I went to bed at night, 
sometimes I dreamed about it and I 
often talked about it. Yet in my own 
mind it seemed a pretty wild idea. One 
hundred thousand dollars is a lot of mon- 
ey. and after the unhappy Pettit experi- 
ence I figured big-league ball clubs 
wouldn't be in a hurry to hand that 
much out to other untried schoolboys. 
Anyhow, as a 17-ycar-old senior at 
Bridgehampton High, in the spring of 
1957 1 would have signed for any amount 
I was offered if it had been up to me. 

But. as a minor, it wasn't up to me. I 
couldn't sign anything. Dad was the boss 
and behind him Father Joe. Father Joe— 
his last name was Rapkowski— was more 
than just a baseball fan. He could have 
been a professional ballplayer if he 
hadn't chosen the priesthood. Before go- 
ing to Bridgehampton he had had a par- 
ish in Brooklyn where he was an ardent 
Dodger fan. He knew several big-league 
ballplayers well, and was on speaking 
terms with Gil Hodges. Father Joe knew 
baseball and how to dicker for a base- 
ball contract. Right from the start Fa- 
ther Joe had told Dad. "Don’t sign for 
less than six figures. He's worth it and 
you can get it." Dad had no intention 
of settling for less. 

Father Joe hadn't inspired Dad's de- 
termination that I go to college, but he 
heartily approved. He wanted me to go 
to Notre Dame, and my parents, who 
insisted on a Catholic education, agreed. 
Dad had been listening to Notre Dame 
football games for years and had heard 
so much about the place he would have 
wanted me to go there even if I weren't 
an athlete. The clincher was that Noire 
Dame hud a good ball club, and Father 
Joe thought he could get me a baseball 


scholarship. So. even before I graduated 
from high .school, my parents had de- 
cided not to accept any big-league base- 
ball offers unless somebt>dy came up with 
those magic six figures. Nor would my 
family consider college scholarship of- 
fers from anywhere except Notre Dame. 

We received some pre'ty lush offers. 
Most of the metropolitan New York col- 
leges were willing to give me full schol- 
arships. So were Duke and Miami, and 
a few other colleges came up with some 
fantastic packages that included — be- 
sides the conventional board, room, tui- 
tion. books and laundry spending 
money up to $100 a month, a complete 
new wardrobe, an apartment of my 
own and a car I had never owned even 
a jalopy, never had more than one suit, 
never slept in a room by myself and, 
although Dad let me keep what I earned 
in his ptMato fields, had never had any- 
where near $100 a month to spend. 

Not being as fussy about Notre Dame 
as Mom and Dad, I wanted to grab 
one of those fancy scholarships. 

"What if I don't go to Notre Dame?" 
I asked Dad, "Why can’t I go to the 
place that offers the most?” 

"Because Notre Dame is the best 
Catholic college in the country and that’s 
where you’re going.” he said. 

"I don't see why 1 have to go to a Cath- 
olic college.” 

"Well. I do ” he said. "So docs your 
mother. And if Father Joe can arrange 
it. It will be Notre Dame.” 

In the meantime, as I continued to 
have a good senior season, big-lcaguc 
scouts were more and more in evidence. 
Dad knew them all, but I couldn't keep 
track of them. There were 16 clubs then, 
and most were represented at practically 
every game wc played. We didn't have a 
regular pitcher that year. Tony Tiska, a 
fine outfielder and a consistent .400 hitler 
who could have signed with the Braves 
for a good bonus if he had wanted to go 
into baseball, did some of the pitch- 
ing and I did the rest. Tony could throw 
hard, but I must admit I threw harder. I 
had an overhand fast ball that really 
dipped and moved around, continued 
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a pretty good curve and a changeup. 

But, much as I liked to pitch, hitting 
was my life. I got my biggest kicks out 
of belting the ball out of the park. And. 
thanks to a lead bat I kept in the ga- 
rage and all the other work I did. I had 
the strength to do it. 

Our last two games were for the Suf- 
folk County schoolboy championship, 
the semifinals against Bcllporl High and 
the finals against Center Moriches. Each 
school had more than 2,000 students, 
more than matching the entire popula- 
tion of Bridgehampton, and we shouldn't 
have been on the same field w ith either. 1 
pitched against Bellport and. with scouts, 
farm directors and other baseball offi- 
cials in the stands had quite an after- 
noon. giving one hit. striking out 19 
and hitting a home run to help us win 
and get into the finals. That was on a 
Monday. On Thursday, pitching against 
Center Moriches, I threw a no-hittcr. 
fanned 20 out of 21 and hit another 
homer. 

Leaving the field, I heard somebody 
say. "He was even better today." 

■ ‘Oh,” one of the guys on our team re- 
plied, "he had an off day Monday " 

Not long after that, in an all-star game 
between the best Long Island schoolboys 
and the best from metropolitan New 
York, 1 pitched three innings, struck out 
all nine men I faced and played short- 
stop the rest of the game. I also hit a 
tremendous home run. a belt that must 
have gone well over 400 feet. On the 
way home after the game 1 said. "Do 
you suppose we’ll hear from any scouts?” 

"Wc might." Dad said. "But we’re 
not signing any contracts." 

"What if somebody offers six figures?" 

"If it’s plus college tuition wc'll con- 
sider if.” 

"You mean wc’ll turn down six fig- 
ures if they don't add college?" I asked. 

"You’re going to college, son,” he 
said. "If the college won’t pay your tui- 
tion through a baseball scholarship — 
then the team that signs you will." 

A few days Jaler vve had a phone cal) 
from Lee MacPhail, then director of 
player personnel and now general man- 
ager of the Yankees. 

"We’d like to have you come to the 
Stadium for a workout,” he .said. "Can 
you make it tomorrow?" 

"Yeah, sure, sure— well, look, I’ll have 
to ask my dad," 1 stammered. 

1 handed Dad the phone, and he calm- 
ly confirmed a dale for the next day. 


After he hung up, 1 said, "The Yan- 
kees? Imagine? They want me to work 
out. Can 1 sign with them?” 

"Let's see what they offer." 

"Dad,” 1 said, ‘Tve always wanted 
the Yankees. And now—" 

"I know, son," he said. "So have I. 
I'll go see Lather Joe." 

When became back. I asked what La- 
ther Joe said. 

“Stick to the six figures." Dad said. 
"And college tuition." 

"Do you think they'll go that high?" 

"I don't know." he said. 

As wc drove in from Bridgehampton 
the next morning, all 1 could think about 
were the Yankees — Mantle and Bauer 
and Berra and Skowron and McDougald 
and l-'ord and Kubek and all the rest. 
"Imagine, Dad.” I said. “I'm going to 
dress in the same locker room with those 
guys. Maybe I’ll even meet them. How 
long do you think it would take me to 
get up to the Yankees?" 

"You haven't signed with them yet." 

"Don't you think I will?” 

"Depends,” Dad said. 


These reminiscences are taken from the 
hook, YAZ: The Autobiography of Carl 
Yaslrzemski. by Yastrzemski and A! Hirsh- 
berg, to be published by The Viking Press, Inc. 


It was a little after 1 1 when wc pulled 
up in front of the players’ entrance at 
Yankee Stadium. Ray Garland, who 
scouted Long Island for the Yankees 
and had been following my career ever 
since my freshman year in high school, 
was waiting for us. As wc got out of 
the car. 1 paused for just a second. Some- 
day— maybe soon— I'll be going through 
this very gate on my own. 1 thought. 
And kids will look at me and say, "There 
goes Yastr 2 emski." 

Ray led me beneath the stands to the 
Yankee locker room, where he turned 
me over to an equipment man and said, 
“This is Carl Yastrzemski. Give him u 
unifonn and a place to dress." As 1 fol- 
lowed the guy across the spacious Yan- 
kee locker room, I recognized Mantle, 
Ford, Skowron. Kubek and Bauer stand- 
ing near the trainer’s room and thought, 
boy, rd love to meet them. I wonder if 
he’ll introduce me. But he led me right 
past them to a small room hardly big- 
ger than a closet. He pointed to a uni- 
form in a locker and said, "That ought 
to fit." Then he left. 


Two kids were in the room, both get- 
ting info Yankee uniforms, i found out 
later they were bat boys. Neither paid 
any attention to me. They dressed in al- 
most sullen silence. 1 wished somebody 
would say something, but was too shy 
to start a conversation myself. 

As I dressed, Bauer was saying, "I 
got a job offer from a bank in Kansas City 

S200 a week. I think I’ll take it.” 

"Two hundred a week?” somebody 
said. "Thai's peanuts.” 

"Not in Kansas City,” Bauer said. 
"I can do all right. My home's all paid 
for, and my kids are coming along. 1 
think I'll take the job,” 

"You ought to be able to do better 
than that," a guy said. 

"Sure, I ought to be able to do bet- 
ter,” Bauer said, "but I won’t. 1 could 
have if I’d grabbed the chances I got 
when I was going good. 1 passed every- 
thing up. Now it’s too late.” 

"The Yankees haven’t dumped you 
yet,” somebody said. 

"No, but they will," Bauer said. "I’m 
through. I know it. And I'm not going 
to monkey around in the minors. I'll 
tell you guys something. While you have 
it. take advantage of it. Don't let these 
good opportunities go. 1 was crazy. Now 
I have to settle for two bills a week." 

I got into a pair of white pinstriped 
pants, then put on the shirt with the mon- 
ogram NY in blue letters on the front. 
Even though there was no number on 
the back, it was a thrill to wear what 
was then the most famous uniform in 
baseball. But as I buttoned the shirt, I 
suddenly felt terribly lonely. Here were 
those ballplayers I wanted so badly to 
meet within 10 feet of me and I couldn’t 
talk to them. As I adjusted the cap I 
wished I could shake hands with just 
one Yankee ballplayer so when I got 
home I could tell the kids I met him. 

Ray Garland was at the locker-room 
door, and he led me through the run- 
way to the dugout. A slight man with 
dark eyes and the number two on the 
back of his Yankee uniform was stand- 
ing on the field at the top of the dugout 
steps. It was Frank Croselli, the coach. 

"He's going to hit, Crow,” Ray said, 
then joined Dad in the stands. 

"Follow me, kid,” Crosetti said. 

As he led the way to the cage, where 
the Yankee irregulars were taking bat- 
ting practice, I noticed a couple of guys 
on the Ocveland Indians, who were play- 
ing the Yankees that day, tossing a ball 
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back and forth in front of the third- 
base dugout. Crosetti said to nobody in 
particular, “This kid goes in next.” 

The Yankee in the cage look two or 
three more swings, stepped out and 1 
moved into his place. As I dug in at the 
plate and looked down at the batting- 
practice pitcher- -1 never did know who 
it was- I felt very comfortable, loose 
and confident. The pitcher wound up 
and threw a fast ball right down the mid- 
dle. I hit it on a line to center field. I 
missed the next pitch, fouled one off. 
then put two into the right-field scats. 
The pitcher indicated he would throw a 
curve, and I hit that along the ground, 
but the next one went into the stands in 
right. After about 10 swings, including 
a fourth smash into the right-field bleach- 
ers, Crosetti yelled, “<),K.. that’s 
enough." 

I started to run down the first-base 
line, figuring they wanted me to work 
out in the field, but Crosetti yelled. “Go 
in!” so I turned toward the dugout, Gar- 
land met me at the top of the steps and 
said, “Go get dressed. Mr. MacPhail 
wants to see you.” 

“What about infield?" I said. 

"Don’t bother.” Ray said. “Put on 
your clothes and I'll take you upstairs.” 
I learned later that they wanted to rush 


me away before the Indians noticed me. 

I showered and dressed without ex- 
changing a word with anyone, then Ray 
led me up to Lee MacPhail’s office. Dad 
was already there. MacPhail shook 
hands with Dad and me, invited us to 
sit down and said. “Carl, would you 
like to play for the Yankees?” 

“1 sure would." I said. 

“We think you can make it.” Mac- 
Phail said. "We’ll send you out for a 
while, but you'll be up here before you 
know it." 

He turned to Dad. "We’ll give him 
S40.000 to sign,” he said. 

With all our talking about six-figure 
bonuses, this was the first time we actu- 
ally had an offer. 1 couldn’t believe Dad 
would turn it down, but he did. 

"It’s not enough, Mr. MacPhail," he 
said. 

.MacPhail's eyes widened. “It’s more 
than the Yankees have ever offered a 
high school boy before,” he said. 

"It still isn’t enough," Dad said. 

"Take it Dad," 1 said. “It’s the >'mf- 
kees." 

"Forty thousand dollars is a lot of 
money. Mr. Yastrzemski," MacPhail 
said. 

1 pleaded with Dad w ith my eyes, start- 
ed to say something, then saw his look 


and shut up. MacPhail talked a bit about 
the Yankees and what it meant to play 
for them and how I could win fame 
and make a fortune almost in my home 
town and what a big thing it would be 
for me to play with Mantle and Berra 
and Kubek and Ford and all those guys, 
and Dad sat and listened. Then he said, 
“I’ll have to think about it.” 

“Fine.” MacPhail said. "You think 
about it. I’m sure you’ll change your 
mind. How much time do you want?” 

"Oh, a couple of days," Dad said. 
“Maybe Ray can come out to the house 
and we’ll see then.” 

Hack in Bridgehampton, Dad said to 
Father Joe, “The Yankees offered S40.- 
000. Sonny wants it. What do you 
think?” 

"It’s not enough." Father Joe said. 

“Liven the Yankees?” 

“Even the Yankees. And even if the 
boy wants it. He’s worth a lot more 
than $40,000, Don’t settle for less than 
six figures." 

I was playing stickball with Tony Tis- 
ka and a couple of other guys on the 
fairgrounds across the street from the 
house when Ray Garland drove up. Dad 
came out to meet him and yelled over 
for me to come in, and as 1 left the kids 
I couldn’t help saying. "Thai’s the Yan- 
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kcc scout I'm going to sign svith the 
Yankees today." Then, with a big grin 
on my face. I walked into the house. 

Ray shook hands with me, and we 
all sat down in the living room Mom. 
Dad. Ray and 1. Ray pulled out a sheaf 
of contracts and a pen and a couple of 
pencils and a pad of scratch paper and 
looked at each one of us. Then he said. 
■'Mr MacPhail has authorized me to 
raise the offer." 

I took a long breath and glanced over 
at Dad. His face was impassive. 

"Mr. MacPhail." Ray said, "has told 
me to go to 545.000." 

I let my breath out and looked at 
Dad. His expression hadn't changed. 

"What do you think, Carl?” (iarland 
was addressing my father, not me. 

Dad didn't say anything. 

Ray began writing figures on the 
scratch pad. "The Yankees win the pen- 
nant almost every year," he .said. "That's 
eight, ten thousand more from the NH'orld 
Series over and above salary." 

He looked at Dad. and Dad looked 
flatly back at him. 

"He's a great young prospect." Ray 
said, tearing a sheet off the scratch pad 
and writing down more figures. "He 
won’t be in the minors more than a cou- 
ple of years, and when he comes up 
he’ll make it big. In five years he'll be 
up around $50,000 a year." 

Dad didn't move, 

"The way he can hit." Ray said, tear- 
ing another sheet off the scratch pad 
and scribbling as he talked, "he might 
be the next great Yankee star, and you 
know what that means. In 10 years he’ll 
be making 5100,000, maybe more." 

He paused. There wasn’t a sound in 
the room. Then he tore still another sheet 
from the scratch pad and said, "There’s 
no limit to what he can make, with all 
the extras. And New York is the place 
for it the big advertising promotion 
market, He’ll be gtxxl for a quarter of 
a million dollars a year." 

He looked over at Dad again, but he 
might as well have been looking at the 
wall. Dad simply stared back at him. 

I couldn't stand it any longer. "O.K., 
O.K.." 1 exploded. "Give me the con- 
tract. ]’l] sign it." 

Ray smiled and said, "Sec. Carl, your 
boy understands. He wants the Yankees, 
don’t you, son?" 

"You bet I want the Yankees," I said. 

"What do you think, Carl?" Ray said. 

Dad tore the top sheet off the scratch 


pad and in huge, thick figures, wrote 
right acrtiss all Ray’s scribbling, "$100.- 
000." pushed the sheet back to Ray and 
quietly said. "That's what it will cost 
you to get him." 

The scout reached across the table, 
scmvpcd up all the sheets and threw them 
high in the air. As they floated down, 
landing all over the living room, 1 re- 
member thinking There go the Yunkeex. 
and Ray said. "The Yankees never of- 
fered that kind of money to anybody, 
and they won't give it to your boy." 

"Then they’ll never get him," Dad 
said. 

"You're asking loo much money. 
Carl," Ray said. 

"Nobody will get my son for less," 
Dad said. 

Although di-sappointed. I wasn't ter- 
ribly upset. Both Dad and Father Joe 
were certain that sooner or later some- 
body would offer what we wanted. The 
word got around quickly (hat wc had 
turned the Yankees down, but that didn’t 
stop scouts— including Ray Ciarland 
from continuing to watch me play. How- 
ever, nobody approached us with other 
concrete offers that year, and we didn’t 
look for any. It was not until the fol- 
lowing summer, after I returned home 
from my freshman year at Notre Dame, 
that we began hearing directly from 
scouts or ball clubs. And then wc heard 
from them plenty. 

Practically all of it took place at Lake 
Ronkonkoma when Dad and I went 
down there to play. Not long after 1 
got back from South Bend. Honey Rus- 
sell of the Milwaukee Braves talked to 
us there with Whit Wyatt, the Braves’ 
pitching coach, who wa.s one of the best- 
known teachers and judges of young 
pitchers in baseball. 

"Carl," Honey said to Dad. "wc’rc 
prepared to make you a very attractive 
offer.” 

"Go ahead." Dad said. 

"We'll give your boy $60,000 to sign 
with us as a pitcher.” Russell said. 

"Nothing doing," Dad said. "He’s 
not available for $60,000 and if he were 
it wouldn’t be as a pitcher." 

"He could be one of the best pitch- 
ers in baseball," Wyatt said. "I’d like 
to work with him." 

"I know your reputation, and I know 
you’d do well by him." Dad said. "But 
my son is too good a hitter to pitch." 

Shortly after that wc heard from Frank 
(Chick) Genovese of the Giants. He 


didn't talk money because Dad didn't 
give him a chance 

"I've seen this boy catch." Genovese 
said, "and good catchers are hard to 
come by. We’ll match or top any offer 
he gets if he'll come with us." 

"No thanks." Dad said. "He doesn't 
want to go to the West Coast, and if he 
did. It wouldn’t be as a catcher." 

There were so mtny .scouts, farm di- 
rectors and even general managers look- 
ing at New York and Long Island ball- 
players that summer that a doubicheader 
for their convenience was arranged be- 
tween a couple of all-star teams. The 
games didn't mean much, but I had a fan- 
tastic afternoon— three homers, seven 
hits in eight times up and a perfect day 
in the field. After that, our phone never 
stopped ringing. 
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Although scouts were always out at 
the house, Bots Nckola of the Red Sox 
was the only one who ever took us all 
to dinner and made us feel that he was 
really interested in us, I liked Bots. a 
big, friendly Holy Cross graduate who 
had once pitched for the Yankees and 
whom Dad faced several times when he 
pitched for the Bushwicks, I was always 
so comfortable and at home with him 
that I hoped someday we would sign 
with the Red Sox. 

One night at Lake Ronkonkoma, 
Tommy Holmes of the Dodgers came 
around with A1 Campanis, their director 
of scouting. After a long talk. Campanis 
said, “We'll top any offer you get.” 

He took us by surprise for a minute, 
then Dad said, almost to himself. “If 
you were only still in Brooklyn." But 
they weren’t in Brooklyn, Dad told 
Holmes and Campanis I'd rather play 
in the Hast, and that was that. 

Although I got sort of impatient as 
the summer wore on. Dad was in no 
hurry to make a deal. We had dozens 
of talks with Halher Joe, who helped us 
narrow the choices. Then one day. just 
before I was to leave for my sopho- 
more year at Notre Dame, Father Joe 
said. “1 think your two best bets arc 
the Phillies and the Red Sox. They’re 
both in the East, The>’re both great or- 
ganizations. Bob Carpenter of the Phil- 
lies and Tom Yawkey of the Red Sox 
are fine owners and known for their gen- 
erosity to the ballplayers. If either will 
give you what you want I think you 
should take it." 

We phoned Jimmy Gallagher, the Phil- 
lies' director of scouting, who had given 
me an open invitation to work out in Phil- 
adelphia whenever I wanted to. He told 
us to go down the next day. Then Dad 
called Tommy Skripps, a cousin of his 
from Long Island who had met Bob Car- 
penter during college and lived near Car- 
penter's home tow n of Wilmington. Del., 
where he managed the Continental Can 
plant. Uncle Tommy, still a close friend 
of Carpenter’s, had always been inter- 
ested in me and promi.scd to see us at 
the ball park. 

Mom. Dad and I drove to Philadel- 
phia. Gallagher greeted us warmly, es- 
corted us to the ItKkcr room and intro- 
duced us to Manager Hddie Sawyer, 
Richie Ashburn. Robin Roberts and all 
the other Phillic ballplayers. When Dad 
and I were both given lixkers right with 
them. I couldn't help thinking of that 


day in Yankee Stadium when they made 
me dress with the bat boys. 

Everyone went out of his way to be 
nice to us, including Chico Fernandez, 
the regular shortstop. A friendly Cu- 
ban, he came over to me on the field, 
shook hands and, with a big grin, said 
in a heavy accent. “If you can beat me 
out for this job, good luck." Eddie Saw- 
yer had a word of encouragement ev- 
ery lime he went by me, and Wally Moses, 
the batting coach, hovered over me like 
a mother hen. When I got ready to move 
into the batting cage he told me just to 
take my natural swing. “We know what 
you can do," he said. “If you don’t do 
it here and now. no difference.” 

But 1 did do It there and then. 1 stood 
in the baiting cage even looser and more 
confident than I had been at Yankee Sta- 
dium and belled pitches all over the place 
— to left, to right, to center, into the 
stands in left center, against and over 
the scorcNiard in right. I look maybe 
50 swings and must have hit IS balls 
out of the park. When I stepped out, 
Moses said, “Son. you’re the finest 
young hitler I’ve ever seen,” and Rob- 
erts yelled to Fernandez, “Sec you later, 
Chico. This’ll be your last year.” 

While Dud and I were dressing, some- 
body said Bob Carpenter wanted to sec 
me right away, and one of the coaches 
came over to us and said, “Get all you 
can. They’re ready to pay." But we didn’t 
sec Carpenter right away. Instead, we 
were taken to Jimmy Gallagher’s office. 

He talked awhile about the virtues of 
playing for the i’hillies, then said. 
“You're a great young prospect. We’ll 
give you S60.000 to sign." 

“If that's what you’re thinking about, 
there’s no sense talking anymore." Dad 
said. "You know what we want — $100,- 
000 and the rest of his college tuition." 

“We’ll give him a big-leagiic con- 
tract," Gallagher said. “That’s a min- 
imum salary of S7,000 a year.” 

Dud just kx>ked at him. 

“O.K..’’ Gallagher said, “we'll count 
this as a full sea.son. We'll give him a 
whole year’s salary for 1958 even though 
the season’s practically over." 

“He’s going back to college." Dad 
said. 

"We’ll put him in the lineup against 
the Cubs tonight." Gallagher said. 

Without a word Dad stood up. 

“Sixty thousand is a lot of money," 
(iailagher said. 

“Not enough." Dad said. 


We had dinner with Mom and Uncle 
Tommy and made arrangements to sec 
Carpenter the next day. Uncle Tommy 
and Jimmy Gallagher were in Carpen- 
ter’s office when Dad and I got there. 

“We want you to play for the Phil- 
lies," Carpenter said. After talking 
awhile he said. “We’ll give you $80,000.” 

This was the highest offer yet, and I 
remember thinking maybe it was the 
highest offer we’d gel. 1 looked at Dad, 
half hoping he would say yes, but the 
minute I saw his eyes I knew he wouldn’t. 
He was giving Carpenter that blank stare. 

“I know you want a hundred, Mr. 
Yastrzemski," Carpenter said. “But look 
at the tax you’ll have to pay." 

He began figuring aloud. I couldn’t 
follow him, and I’m sure Dad couldn't 
cither, because he was talking a lan- 
guage neither of us understood. 

"So you sec," he said, “you really 
end up the same way with $80,000 as 
you do with 5100,000. What do you 
think, Mr. Yastrzemski?” 

“I think we want $100,000 and the 
rest of his tuition,” Dad said, and just 
sat and stared. Then Uncle Tommy said, 
“Now, Bob. there's no sense talking 
about income taxes. You can come up 
with all the tax advantages you want to 
out of $80,000, but there’s only one thing 
that will make the old man sign — in 
plain, simple English, $100,000." 

“Plus the rest of his college expenses." 
Dad said. 

After more tax talk. Carpenter finally 
said. ‘O.K., we’ll give you $95,000." 1 
sucked in my breath. I was sure Dad 
would lake it. But he made no move and 
the expression on his face was still blank. 

“We’ll give him a big-league con- 
tract," Carpenter said, “That's another 
$7,000, and with the season almost over, 
it’s like a bonus of $102,000." 

Dad was weakening. He leaned for- 
ward, drummed his fingers on the table, 
then said, “l.el me think about it." 

“Isn’t that the bonus you want?" Car- 
penter said. 

“I’m tired," Dad said. “I'd rather wait 
until tomorrow." 

“O.K.," Carpenter said, standing up. 
“We’ll talk tomorrow." 

We talked at length at dinner that 
night. Uncle Tommy, eager for me to 
play in Philadelphia, tried to talk Dad 
into accepting C arpcnler’s last offer, but 
Dad still insisted on my college expenses. 
The next day that was the first thing he 
brought up to Carpenter. 

conlinufd 
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■■rvc been thinking about that," Car- 
penter said. "I think we can set up some- 
thing at the University of Delaware." 

••Plus the S102,000?" Dad said. 

•‘That’s right." 

•■O.K.,” Dad said. •Til go along with 
that. There’s just one other thing. He’s 
got one year of college behind him. To 
get a degree, he’ll have to go six more se- 
mesters, which will take him six years, 
because he’ll miss second semesters on 
account of baseball. Who knows what 
might happen in six years? Maybe he'll 
quit college before he finishes. If he does, 
you give him another $10,000.” 

"What if it’s his senior year?" Car- 
penter said. 

"Any year,” Dad said. "If he quits 
before he gets his degree you pay him 
$10,000." 

"Mr. Yastrzemski," Carpenter said, 
"I think we’ve gone about as far as you 
can expect us to go. If your son decides 
to quit college before he finishes, that 
has nothing to do with us, and there’s 
no reason it should cost us $10,000.’’ 

We argued most of the day about it, 
and that night Uncle Tommy said to 
Dad, "Carl, you upped your price." 

"That's right," Dad said. 

"1 think you ought to sign without 
that $10,000 stipulation," 

"If Sonny goes one semester and quits, 
look at all the money Carpenter will 
save,’’ Dad .said. 

"If he goes to his senior year and 
quits, why should it cost Carpenter $10,- 
000?" Uncle Tommy said. 

"I don’t care when he quits,” Dad 
said, "He’s got to get S 10,000 if he does.” 

That was the way Dad wanted it, and 
that was the way it stayed. We spent an- 
other day with Carpenter, but neither 
he nor Dad gave an inch. 

Back home we had a call from Hots 
Nekola, asking us to go to Boston, but 
it was too late. I had to be at Notre 
Dame the next day. Between then and 
November. Dad and I had periodic 
phone calls and wires, mostly from the 
Red Sox, and Dad agreed to go to Bos- 
ton with me during Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion. At that point 1 was sure that if 
the Red Sox didn’t satisfy us we would 
accept the Phillies’ offer. 

Then, about two weeks before Thanks- 
giving, the Cincinnati Reds came into 
the picture. Dave Hall, their Long Is- 
land scout, had never indicated any will- 
ingness to talk six figures to us. but Gabe 
Paul, their general manager, phoned 


Dad, told him the Reds knew what we 
wanted and would give it to us. Then 
Paul went to Bridgehampton to see him 
and Mom over the weekend, while his 
assistant, Paul Florence, came to South 
Bend to see nte. After dinner fTiday 
night we went to my room to take a prear- 
ranged phone cal! from home. 

Gabe Paul talked first, telling me the 
Reds wanted me so badly that he had 
checks totaling $100,000 all ready to give 
Dad, that he would give me a major 
league contract and a chance to break 
right into the lineup the following spring, 
that the Cincinnati ball park was made 
for me and me for it, and so forth. Then 
he left the room in Bridgehampton, and 
Florence went out of my room so Dad 
and I could talk privately. 

"Me wants to give $100,000 in live 
checks of $20,000 each,” Dad said, "and 
he promised to pay the rest of your way 
through college." 

"What did you tell him?" I asked. 

"I said it wasn't enough money." 

"What did you ask for?" 

Dad laughed. "Nothing," he said. "1 
ju-st wrote $150,000 down on a piece of 
paper and handed it to him." 

I gulped. 

"Don’t tell me he offered it." I said, 

"He offered $125,000,” Dad said. 
"What do you think?" 

"I don’t know, becauseTvc never seen 
the Cincinnati ball park,” 1 said. 

‘‘O.K.,’’ Dad said. “Let’s leave it open 
until we get out there. Detroit wants to 
talk to us, too. On Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion, we’ll drive to Detroit and Cincin- 
nati and then go to Boston." 

After we hung up I realized something 
then that I had never thought of be- 
fore. My dad, a poor potato farmer who 
had never seen $10,000 in one year in 
his life, was getting a tremendous charge 
out of talking in such huge terms. Even 
though he knew he would turn the Reds 
down unless they went to $150,000, he 
wanted to deal with Gabe Paul just to 
roll all those big figures off his tongue. 
And, in a way, he had done the ver> 
same thing with Bob Carpenter. The club 
he really wanted was the Red Sox be- 
cause of Bots Nekola. As long as it was 
in six figures. Dad would take less from 
the Sox than from anyone else. 

We saw John McHalc at Detroit, 
"We know what you want." McHalc 
said. “And 1 am sure we can give it to 
you when the time comes. But the most 
we can offer right now is $80,000,” 


"Thanks, but we’re not interested," 
Dad said. 

From Detroit we headed for Cincin- 
nati to see if Gabe Paul would meet 
our $150,000 figure. He was very nice, 
but flatly refused to go higher than $125,- 
000 plus college expenses. It wasn’t 
enough for Dad, After turning down 
the best offer we had (and the best we 
would get). Dad and I shook hands with 
Paul, said goodby and left. 

In Boston two days later, we started 
dickering with Johnny Murphy, with 
Bots sitting in. His first offer was $100,- 
000 plus tuition. Dad countered with a 
demand for $125,000, but I could sec 
his heart wasn’t in it. He didn’t have 
his patented blank stare, and he didn’t 
sit in silence. He liked Bots and he liked 
Murphy, and he wanted me to play for 
the Red Sox and knew I wanted to. If 
the Red Sox wouldn’t spring for $125,- 
(XX), Dad would settle for less. 

We didn’t settle anything that first day. 
The next day when Murphy asked him 
what he thought, Dad said, "We’ll take 
SI 15.0(X)." We talked a few minutes, then 
Murphy said, "We’ll give you $108,000, 
plus a two-year Triple-A farm contract 
at $5,000 a year, plus the rest of your col- 
lege expenses." 

"Well, son," Dad said, "what do you 
think?" 

“I’m satisfied," I said. "Mow about 
you?" 

■Tm ready to sign," he said. 

Just after we signed and were about 
to leave for honve, Joe Cronin, then the 
club's general manager, came in and said, 
“1 want to meet the boy we’re giving 
all this money to.” 

As we shook hands, he took in my 5' 
11". 170-pound frame, then said to Mur- 
phy, “He doesn’t seem very big." 

"He hits big, Joe," Murphy said. 

■O.K,,’’ Cronin said. Turning to me 
he said. “You must really swing that 
bat." Then he walked out. shaking his 
head like a man who had met a midget. 

Something similar happened when 1 
got my regular allowance check from 
Dad at Notre Dame the next week. As 
usual. It was for $5. I rushed to the 
phone, called him collect and said. 
"Damn, Pop, after the contract I just 
signed, I think I ought to get more than 
five bucks a week. How about a raise?" 

"O.K,," he said. 

The next week he sent me $7,50, And 
that was my allowance for the rest of 
the semester. ewo 
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See the widest, highest, biggest 
rectangular picture in portable TV. 

Now you can enjoy the first true 21 " 
(diag.) picture ... the biggest in port- 
able TV.. .in a slim, trim, fit-anywhere 
cabinet. Yet inside, you get the com- 
plete Zenith Handcrafted chassis for 


unrivaled dependability. Even the 
contact points in Zenith’s Super Gold 
Video Guard Tuner are 16-carat gold 
for a brighter, sharper picture years 
longer. 

See the complete line of Hand- 
crafted Super Screen portables . , . 
at your Zenith dealer's. 


See all the Zenith Golden Jubilee special values at panicipating Zenith dealers I 


BEST YEAR YET TO GET THE BEST 






PEOPLE 


Hungarian Premier Janos Kidar 
and the U.S.S.R.'s Leonid Brezh- 
nev and Nikolai PodgCMny tucked 
in {hehw) at a luncheon party 
which Kaddr no doubt put on 
the Communist equivalent of the 
old expense account. He was 
host to Aleksei Kosygin, Brezh- 
nev and Podgorny at a hunt in 
the Mdira Forest, some 75 km. 
from Budapest, and plans were 
made there for the recent meet- 
ing of the world's Communist 
parties. The pictures, just re- 
leased from the Hungarian Na- 
tional Archives, indicate that a 
better time was had by all at 
the hunt-cum-business lunch 
than was had at the meeting lat- 
er. Capitalist business lunches 
and subsequent meetings quite 
often turn out that way, too. 

The three men who met recently 
on the slopes at Alia were well 
known, but certainly not as 
skiers. .\rt Linkletter, Adam 
West, alias Batman, and .Sports 
Columnist Jim Murray stood 
around in the snow discussing 
their cITorts. Linkletter has been 
skiing for four years now. "I fig- 
ured if Lowell Thomas, at 73. 
could attack the slopes, a 51- 



year-old youngster should do 
O.K.,” he explains. Somehow 
he convinced Murray that he 
could do O.K.. too, but on this 
particular outing Jim sounded 
a little discouraged. "Everyone 
I've seen up here the past few 
days thinks he's a bird," he com- 
plained. "Careful what you say 
about birds," Linkletter advised, 
nodding toward Batman. “So 
he’sa bat," Murray said. "I feel 
more like a turkey." 

Some years ago Dancer Ray Bul- 
ger demonstrated his special 
breathing exercises for Allie 
Sherman of the Giants, and 
more recently he has been work- 
ing with the Los Angeles Rams' 
Dr. John Perry, developing some 
new exercises that they plan to 
diagram and publish in book or 
pamphlet form. Bolgcr. 64, ob- 
serves that football has become 
much faster in just (he last two 
years, and he says. "I put on 
an hour and a half show , and 
the audiences can't know I'm la- 
boring. I can’t come up panting 
after every number. The same 
is true for football players who 
have to run down an entire foot- 
ball field." Well, it's not exact- 
ly the same. As long as he makes 
it across the goal line a football 
player's audience doesn't care 
how much he pants. 

.Muhammad AM recently ad- 
dressed a student group at Can!- 
sius College in BulTalo where he 
expatiated, as usual, upon the 
wickedness of the w hitc man and 
the necessity for separatism. Ne- 
groes arc fools, he said, to be- 
lieve "this airport is mine, this 
bus terminal is mine, this col- 
lege is mine." As it happens Miss 
.Sharon Tolbert believes that the 
airports, bus terminals and col- 
leges are hers, if not his. The 
young Negro student rose and 
declared, ”My father fought for 
America in World War 11. His 
brothers fought for America. 
These arc my people so this is 
my America." All's reply, not 
quite to the point, was that white 
was the opposite of black It was 



a law of nature that the two 
races remain apart. “All animals 
in nature stay with their own 
kind." 'he said. "We are talking 
about people, not animals,” 
Miss Tolbert informed him. All 
finally retreated in some disar- 
ray. and later Miss Tolbert ex- 
plained, "I don't feel that 1 hate 
Cassius Clay and that he is 100' , 
wrong. But . . . Mr Clay said 
white is the opposite of black. 
That difference is the pigment of 
the skin. The impt>rtant differ- 
ence is in environment and ed- 
ucation, and (hat can be 
changed. The underprivileged 
child is underprivileged, black 
or white." 

Several weeks ago All-America 
Wmlley I nseld (above) was in- 
vited to the annual meeting of 
the medical staff of Louisville's 
Mcthodist-Hvangelical Hospital 
and voted honorary president 
for the evening. Many of the 
local medicine men are gradu- 
ates of the university and grad- 
uates and nongraduates alike 
have welcomed the UL games 
as a pick-me-up at the end of a 
long, hard day. "RX Westley 
Unsold, " read the inscription on 
the mint julep cup the physicians 
presented to him. Now, at the 
end of a long, hard season. Un- 


seld has announced that he must 
decline an offer to try out for 
the Olympic team. Student 
teaching from 8:30 a.m. to 3 30 
p.m., practice from 4 to 6 or 
later and attendance at various 
functions has finally gotten to 
him. "I'm just tired, all worn 
out." Unsold says. Those Louis- 
ville doctors should reconvene. 
What is needed seems to be a pre- 
scription for. not of, Westley 
Unsold. 

Principals in the Great Chili De- 
bate (SI, Doc. ID can now lay 
off each other and unite in a lit- 
tle acrimonious sniping at a 
brand-new target. Dizzy Dean’s 
nephew, his brother Daffy’s boy, 
has opened what is described as 
a "New Mcxico-stylc" Mexican 
restaurant in Dallas, and young 
Dean, apparently ready to take 
on all the traditionalists for miles 
around, claims that his custom- 
ers prefer New Mexican Mex- 
ican fiHXj to Texas Mexican food 
or Mexican Mexican food. His 
courage is such that he does not 
even serve tortillas with meals 
at La Placiia (though they may 
be ordered separately), and as 
for chili, he says that it should 
be made with (he thick juice of 
cither green or red peppers no 
chili powder m the chili. 
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A cigarette... 
is a 

cigarette... 
is a 

cigarette... 


(Except this one) 

this one’s a Kool, 
the only cigarette_with 
the taste of extra 
coolness. 
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Call on Victor 
and you’re in business. 


(Even the growing business of leisure.) 


Victor Comptometer Corporation was 
all business for most of its first 50 years. 
Now, when many another company would 
be starting to creak with age. Victor is grow- 
ing into a versatile swinger— in office, school- 
room, golf course, field and stream. 

At age 50, Victor has acciuired these 
diverse new interests: 

Golf Equipment 

Exclusive manufacturer of PGA, Ryder 
Cup, and Lady PGA Golf Equipment; 
Burke-Worthingion golf clubs and balls; 
Tufhorse bags; and a full line of accessories. 

Daisy Guns 

Daisy B-B guns. CO 2 gas operated rifles 
and pistols, pellet rifles, play and toy guns, 
B*B shot, holster sets and accessories. 

Heddon Fishing Tackle 

The world’s largest and oldest manu- 
facturer of popular priced fishing tackle: 
fresh and salt water reels and rods, artificial 
lures and fishing line. 

Meanwhile, back at the office, Victor con- 
tinues to mind its business business: 

Victor Adding and Calculating Machines 

America's largest producer of figuring 
machines features a full line of automatic 
printing calculators. Comptometers, and 10- 
key and full keyboard adding machines. 

Victor Business Forms 

Victor is a leading producer, with prod- 
ucts ranging from general use stock forms to 


specially tailored forms. Also carbon unit sets 
and continuous carbon interleaved forms. 

Victor 3900 Electronic Calculator 

Now in production, the only MOS 
microcircuit electronic calculator; a 25 pound 
desk-top unit that silently solves mathemati- 
cal problems in thousandths of a second. 

Victor Educational Services 

Victor adds a new dimension to figure- 
work with a complete school program of 
instruction plus a new employee education 
service for business and industry. 


Victor Electrowriter 

Long distance written communication 
systems for business, industry and govern- 
ment; and now in education with VERB 
(Victor Electrowriter Remote Blackboard.) 


Tallymaster Home Adding Machines 

Handsomely designed to handle the 
growing volume of figurework about the 
home— income tax, monthly bills and home- 
work. 

Victor Cash Registers 
A vastly expanded line, consisting of 74 
basic models, plus many specially tailored com- 
binations for every type of retail operation. 


Victor Temporaries 

Our very human machines for tern- 
porary office help— from general ^ ^ 1 

secretarial to Victor-trained Jt . 

figurework specialists. ‘•in 


So, do call on Victor, whatever your 
business— or pleasure. 
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No man should be without a country. 


We sell shaving cologne by the country. 
So each of these packages holds a different cologne 
made with essences imported from a different country. 

Nine countries. Nine colognes. 
And. as you might suspect, the scents are 
as different as sefiontas 


are from,say.colleens or frauleins or 
signorinas or mademoiselles. Vive la diffirence! 

They sell for $5 a country. But we also have collections 
of 2, 3. 4, 6 and 9 — from $5 to $16. 

For men who can’t settle for just one country. 

Nine Flags' 'shaving cologne 


O Tna Ceiton Company Div. / Euancas Importad / Blandad in U.SA /in fina deisaaverywharc 
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Derby daydreams on the Coast 

A barnful of 3-year-olds developing with a rush stirs the hopes of 
Californians that they have now seen another Churchill Downs winner 


L ong one of the West Coast’s leading 
- trainers. Farrell W. Jones has never 
been known as a particularly optimistic 
one. But last week Jones perked up the 
ears of several of his hsteners with an un- 
characteristic remark, "Never." he said 
carefully, "has Santa Anita had a bet- 
ter bunch of 3-year-olds than are here 
right now." When advised of what Jones 
had said, the track’s racing secretary and 
handicapper, Jimmy Kilroe. amended. 
"If they are not better, they are at least 
the most promising I've ever seen here." 

As evidence that this hopeful spirit is 
as contagious as early spring snilHes. no 
fewer than .30 .3-ycar-olds were entered 
in three races at a mile and a sixteenth 
on last Saturday’s excellent card. F:igh- 
teen were signed up for the traditional 
San Felipe, last major prep for the March 
30th Santa Anita Derby, and an even 
dozen were scheduled for a $7,000 allow- 
ance test. Unfortunately for Jones, who 
has had much success recently with the 
stock of Hastings Harcourt's Flag Is Up 
Farms, the stable's star colt, Sharivari. 
turned upon San Felipe day with a leg ail- 
ment serious enough to keep him out of 
all the Triple Crow n classics. 

Hven so, the 29 remaining sophomores 
gave the 46,987 fans a rousing after- 
noon. The split divisions of the San Fe- 
lipe, reset as a pair of $30,000 stakes 
instead of one event for $50,000, were 
won in the identical lime of l:42*j by 
Prince Pablo and Dewan. The prelim- 
inary allowance heat was won by Ameri- 
can Tiger in 1 :43. A fast track notwith- 
standing, these were three notable 
performances for still-maturing colts so 
early in the year. 

1 thought the second half of the San 
Felipe was won by the best 3-ycar-old 
I've seen this year. Dew an. the bay Bold 
Ruler colt who is trained by Jim Malo- 
ney for Owner Bill Perry, went to a drive 
at the half-mile pole to overtake the pace- 
setting Don B. and fought like a tiger 
the entire length of the stretch to win 
by a nose. Dowm the lane, with Don B. 


holding the somewhat faster ground 
along the rail. Proper Proof roared up 
and tried to split the pair, and for a mo- 
ment it appeared as if Dewan’s number 
might come down. But the hlms showed 
that Don B.. who has a habit of bear- 
ing out in stretch runs— and not Dewan 
— probably caused whatever trouble 
Proper Proof had. 

In Prince Pablo’s division of the San 
Felipe the California-bred chestnut, co- 
owned by General Winston (Winky) 
Kratz and Paul Thayer, made all the 
pace and won by a comfortable 2'; 
lengths over Alley Fighter. If any of 
Prince Pablo’s seven opponents had 
pressed him during the early going it 
might have been different, but he won 
with authority and did it in respectable 
lime. Dewan finished faster in a hard 
drive, however, and has both the look 
and action of a genuine competitor. It 
is difficult to estimate how much this ex- 
perience. gained in his first stake race, 
will help him in the Santa Anita Derby 
at a mile and an eighth, but Dewan is 
now unbeaten in five lifetime starts and 
is the logical Kentucky Derby favorite. 
Prince Pablo, who is by Binary, an un- 
raced full brother to the speedy Prince 
K haled, may not like the extra distance, 
especially if something runs with him 
from the drop of the flag. But. then, 
who is to say that Dewan may be the 
son of Bold Ruler w ho finally is able to 
carry his brilliant speed over a mile and 
a quarter'.’ I. for one. These two will 
meet in the Santa Anita Derby, and this 
time Don B. will be along to insure an 
honest pace. 

The Santa Anita Derby will, of course, 
draw other entries from among the Cali- 
fornia optimists, but I think most of 
them will be running for third and fourth 
monies. Still, the trio of Dewan, Prince 
Pablo and Don B. is as giK>d as you’ll 
see at Gulfstream or Aqueduct or slops 
along the way this week. Farrell Jones 
and Jimmy Kilroe were right- the West 
is again on the move. knd 


If you haven’t 
looked into 
an Apache 
lately, 



look 

what you’re 
missing. 



Send for the 1968 catalog 
See the world's largest selling 
camping trailer See all the 
leatures Send this coupon 
now. Vesely Company. 2110 
N Lapeer Road. Lapeer. 
Michigan 48446 


APACH£- 

BY VESELY COMPANY 
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HOCKEY / Gary Ronberg 


A young brain 
builds a 
winner in 
St. Louis 


Hockey's Blues have risen from last 
place to hot contention with a new 
coach who had faith in a star-to-be 



RED BEREnSON started SCORING GOALS 


Out'sidc ihc Arena in St. I.iuiis gleams 
a massive orange-and-ycilow neon sign, 
(iccupying the far left section of the 
sign is an electronic hockey player in 
the uniform of the St. Louis Blues, hv- 
cry night during the season the player 
repeatedly draws hack his stick and blasts 
mighty shots toward a net at the far 
right of the sign 250 feet away. As each 
shot flics toward the goal, the words 
HoMt Ot Thi St. Louis Bi Ufs Na- 
TioNAt H(H KTv Leagui appear in daz- 
7ling blue letters, and in a gaudy splash 
of red the puck sails unerringly into the 
net. 

Early in the season the only thing the 
real, live Blues had in common with 
that electronic hot shot was the uni- 
form. Not scoring was their specialty. 
So adept were they at missing the net 
that they looked like odds-on noncon- 
tenders for the Stanley Cup. 

But look at the Blues today. They 
arc right up there with the top teams in 
the expansion division of the NHL. 
Why? One man. Scotty Bowman. Three 
months ago. when St. Louis was last in 
the West and Goalie Glenn Hall was 
the one player not giving fans the lower- 
case blues, Lynn Patrick, who had been 
doubling as coach and genera) manager, 
put the .W-ycar-old Bowman behind the 
bench. Bowman immediately made a 
trade for New- York's Gordon (Red! Bcr- 
enson and. lo. the team started winning. 
Since then St. Louis has been just about 
the hottest of the expansion teams, and 
the youngest coach in the NHL is al- 
ready beginning to look like one of the 
best. 

Some fanatical fans even claim the 
Blues' ncw-stylc attack reminds them of 
the Montreal Canadiens, the way they 
head-man the puck and storm the net. 
Obviously, this is partly because they 
have in Bowman a man who spent 12 
years in the Montreal organization as a 
coach and a scout and knows what per- 
fection is. 

The Canadiens were ripe for talent- 
raiding two years ago when the Blues 
owners, Sidney Salomon Jr. and his son, 
Sid III, skimmed a little off the top of 
their insurance riches and began choos- 
ing the men to run the club. They want- 
ed some of the Canadiens' sharp young 
minds, and within days of each other 
Bowman and Cliff Fletcher, another 


Montreal scout, came to work on the 
west bank of the Mississippi. 

"In the original agreement I was just 
supposed to scout this year." says Bow- 
man. a dark-haired bachelor. "I wasn't 
supposed to start coaching until next 
year. I really didn't want to take over 
the team. 1 wasn't in the mood to coach. 
I'd been scouting in Europe and didn't 
have a feel for the players. But Lynn in- 
sisted he couldn't handle both jobs, so 
I didn't have much choice." 

Six days after Bowman wa.s made 
coach, he and Patrick sent their leading 
scorer. Ron Stewart, to the Rangers in 
exchange for Berenson. a man with a life- 
time record of 16 goals in 185 NHL 
games. At the time it seemed to be the ho- 
hum trade of the season. 

"The fact that Stewart was leading 
our club in scoring didn't mean a thing." 
says Bowman. "We couldn't score any- 
way. Stewart is a checker — a defensive 
forward — and that's what F.milc Francis 
of the Rangers wanted all along. But Ber- 
enson now there's an offensive player. 
He once scored 23 goals in .30 games 
for me at Hull-Ottawa. Lynn and I were 
just hoping that all Berenson needed was 
a chance." 

A big (6 feet. 185 pounds) center with 
long arms and legs to match. Berenson 
started off slowly in St. Louis, mainly 
because he had gotten out of shape sit- 
ting on the bench in New York. Then 
he caught lire, and now he has become 
the Stan Mikita of the new- league, scor- 
ing the big goals and setting up his team- 
mates. St. Louis fans are in love with 
No. 7, with reason: Berenson. along with 
Wayne Connelly of Minnesota's North 
Stars, is one of the West's first poten- 
tial superstars. 

“Just watch him." says Hall, the All- 
Star goaltendcr who played 10 years with 
Mikita and Bobby Hull in Chicago. 
"Red seems to combine the skills of 
both Stan and Bobby. There isn't any- 
thing he can't do. He's a great play- 
maker and his shot well, the only trou- 
ble with his shot is that sometimes he 
shoots too hard." 

Beren.son always could skate, pass and 
shoot; in fact, he wa.s considered one of 
the finest prospects in the Montreal chain 
until he made the apparent mistake of 
accepting a scholarship to the University 
of Michigan. "As far as the Canadiens 
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were concerned. Red was going to waste 
four of the most critical years in his de- 
velopment," says Bowman. "They didn't 
w'ant him traipsing off to play hockey 
in the States. When he came back 
w'ith just about every record in his league 
he was tabbed as just another Amer- 
ican who wouldn't stand up to the 
beating he would get in the pro game." 

For the next five years Berenson shut- 
tled between the C'anadiens and their 
farm teams, playing for Bowman at Hull- 
Ottawa in 1962-63. After the 1966 sea- 
son he was traded to New York. 

"I never got started with the Rang- 
ers." he says, "First I broke my foot. 
Then I broke my cheekbone. By the time 
I was ready to play, the team was going 
good and Kmile wasn't about to change 
It around for me. Last fall I asked f-milc 
if he would trade me." 

"I remember a plane trip I made with 
Hmile last spring," says Bowman. "He 
said that someday, somewhere. Berenson 
was going to make somebody a helluva 
hockey player. He said he only wished 
It could be in New York. " It has hap- 
pened instead in St. Louis, to the sur- 
prise of neither Bowman. Francis nor 
Berenson himself although few others 
in hockey expected any such miracle. 

One day in December. Bowman hand- 
ed 3-by-5 cards to the players during a 
team meeting. Bowman asked each man 
to write how many ptunts he thought 
the team would score during the rest of 
the season and how many goals and as- 
(ominiifd 
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SOME FOLKS SAY charcoal can’t be made 
in the open air. The way we do it at 
Jack Daniel’s is start by lighting the rick in 
the center. 

Then after the rick is burning 
good, it has to be piled high 
with logs to hold the fire inside. 
And water has to be sprayed 
on at just the right times. We 
don’t know w'hich step it is 
that makes it come luit charcoal. But we do 
know tliat the charcoal docs m 
help to keep our whiskey 
sippin’ smooth. And that 
doesn't take any long 
explanation, just a sip, we 
think, and everybody will 
understand that. 




TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE © 196L hek 0»niei D<»tiii«r)t, lem Hollow, Prop. Inc, 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG {POP. 384), TENN. 
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STRENGTH IN 77 SECONDS 


That’» all it taket to help build 
pou>erful nxuecles, trim body 
No strenuoiu eserciaM ... no elabornU; gyin 
equipment ... no lengthy, tediouB work-outs. 
You don't need time, space, or energy to 
multiply your strength ... to broaden your 
shoulders ... to increase your lung capacity 
... to trim your waistline ... to develop 
vigor. Now tiie same method of Isomebic- 
laotonic Contraction that trained the German 
Olympic Team and other world-famous ath- 
letes can help YOU build a powerful physique. 
Yes, even if you are 30, 50 years old or mors. 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction de 
vices, the TENSOLATOR* combines both 
Isometric and Isotonic benefits in a series of 

3 uick 7-8econd exercises that vou do once a 
ay in your own room — lees than 2 minutes 
in sJl! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, chest expands, waist tapers down — 
and you feel like a new man. Fast? We guar- 
antee impressive results in 10 days or your 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-etep illustra- 
tions of the Tensolator Method. Enclose this 
ad with your name, addresa, zip code (re- 
quired for mailing!) and 2&t to cover postage 
and handling to: THOYLO CORPORA- 
TION, Dept. SO-22, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 


The racer’s edge 
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sisls he would personally contribule. 
•’We were in fifth place vyilh 23 poinb," 
Bowman says. ”1 told them wc would 
probably need 6X lo make the playoffs. 
The cards came back with modest pre- 
dictions. A few had us missing the play- 
offs altogether. But Berenson! First he 
thought we'd get 50 points good 
enough for lirsi place. Then even 
though he hud only one St. Louis goal 
at the time he predicted he would score 
20 goals and .30 assists in the remainder 
of the season." Berenson. who has 22 
goals and 26 assists for the year, has 
scored 19 goals and 20 assists since the 
day he filled out the card. 

Without Berenson. says Bowman, the 
Blues would merely he playing out the 
season for experience. But without Bow- 
man. say the experts, the team would 
have those blues you can't lose. 

Bowman has the ability to handle each 
man as an individual, from the ultra- 
sensitive Hall ("If he diiesn't throw up 
before a game, he’s not ready") right 
on to the belligerent Plagcr brothers, Bar- 
clay and Bob. "Scotty just seems to un- 
derstand us." says Berenson. "It’s as 
simple as that." 

Bowman says he understands hockey 
players because he played hockey him- 
self. The truth of the matter is, he would 
probably be playing professionally to- 
day had not Jean Guy Talbot lost his 
temper 1 7 years ago and broken his stick 
over Bowman's head during a junior 
game in the Montreal horum. "1 was 
lucky." Bowman says with a wince. "The 
doctors said if the stick doesn't break. 
I'm dead." Bowman never played again, 
while Talbot, after being suspended fc r 
three years for clubbing Bowman, went 
on to 12 brilliant seasons as a defense- 
man for the Canadiens. 

It was to talk about Talbot that Lynn 
Patrick walked into Bowman’s office one 
afternoon this winter. "Scotty." he said 
to his coach. “Detroit has asked waiv- 
ers on Talbot." Selected third by Minne- 
sota in the expansion draft. Talbot sub- 
sequently had been traded to the Red 
Wings, He was 35 years old and sliding 
out of the NHl.. 

"He can still skate, can't he?" asked 
Bowman. 

"1 think so." replied Patrick. 

"Then claim him." said Bowman. 

Jean Guy Talbot is now leading C'a- 
nadienlikc rushes for young Mr. Bow- 
man. who insists: "Wc can always use 
a guy who can skate." ***•> 
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Everybody’s been here, 
brought oackpictures. 


A Swedish g>Ticcologis! aimpared 
II to the first look at the back of the 
nnxin. 

For the first time, a living embr\-o 
had been photographed inside its 
mother's womb. Almost as astonishing, 
there were more pictures, a whole 
series showing the growth and develop- 
ment of human embrs-cis in their 
natural states. 


It all began in 1955 when Swedish 
photographer Lennart Nilsson came to 
us with an idea. Ifhe would take 
these photographs, would Life publish 
them? Vie were a little skeptical. 
Pictures like these had never ev en been 
tried before. But we agreed. After all, 
part of Life’s job is to do things no one 
has done before. 

Then, 10 years later, Nilsson 
walked in with his pictures. And we 
made histors- ti>gether. Strangely 
beautiful in their clinical detail, they 


were hailed by men of science and 
medicine. And even specialists gained 
a deeper understanding of life 
before birth. 

More important, people like you 
came to knosv a little more about 
themselves. 

Of course, Life or no Life, Nilsson 
still would have taken his pictures. And 
you might have seemhem eventually. 
But then again, maybe not. 


Life. Consider the alternative. 
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Formerly sold only in pro shops. 
Tommy Armour clubs are now 
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Vacation is time for school 


‘Why waste winters up North,’ say the founders of Sailing Symposiums, 
Inc., ‘when you could be in the Bahamas learning how to win races?' 


A 11 over the U S. this summer a lot of 
'' former hackers may suddenly 
emerge as first-class racing sailors and 
a lot of good sailors may be belter ones 
thanks to a new school that is just com- 
pleting its first semester. The school is 
popularly known as Bahamas Race 
Week because its principal classroom is 
the waters off West l-nd. <irand Balia- 
ma Island. OHicialK known as Sailing 
Symposiums. Inc . it was the invention 
of Steve Colgate. T2-year-old president 
of New York s Offshore Sailing School, 
and Knowles Pittman, editor of One- 
Dcsiaif tk Ofixhore ymliisimiii. satihoul 
racing’s best maga/inc. From October 
to April, these two reasoned, many a 
frustrated sailor is simply sitting, oiling 
his turnbuckles and wailing for the 
spring thaw. Why not give him a chance 
to combine a winter vacation with 
a chance to really learn the techniques 
of his favorite sport in a balmy cli- 
mate w ith some of the best racing sailors 
around to serve as instructors',’ 

"People can talk all they like about 
sailing for esthetic pleasure,” saysC'huck 
Ulmer, who makes sails in City Island 
when he is not winning races elsewhere, 
"but sooner or later most every sailor 
will svani to take up racing” Ulmer was 
quick to accept an invitation to join the 
symposium as a guest instructor, as was 
another sailmaker. Owen Torrey. a 
bron/e medalist in the 1948 Olympics. 

Torrey and Ulmer were on duty in the 
school's late sessions three weeks ago. 
along with Don Lowcrcc, one of the 
permanent instructors and a highly com- 
petent sailorinan with a master’s degree 
in, of all things, music. During earlier 
weeks the roster of instructors in the Ba- 
hamas had sparkled with the names of 
the great and near great; Cicorge O'Day. 
who more than anyone else may deserve 
the title Mr. Yacht Racing; Wally Ross, 
president of Hard Sails Inc.; Canadian 
Olympian Bruce Kirby; former World 
Star Class Champion Dick Stearns: Dr. 


Stuart Walker, who has done as much 
to encourage small-bout racing as any 
man in the nation; Harry Sindle. six 
limes national champion in the Flying 
Dutchman class. 5-0-5 champ John 
Marshall. ci til., et al. In pairs they had 
faced each new group of students as it 
arrived, about 25 sailors per session, 
lecturing them long and hard at the 
blackboards and giving them solid tac- 
tical training in the school's fleet of 
Norwcgian-built Solings. 

Now It was the turn of Ulmcrand for- 
rcy Ulmer the pragmatist. Torrey the 
inicllectiial. "If it works, do il.” says 
Chuck. "If It works, why docs it work?” 
wonders Owen "Most people lose races 
because they ignore the obvious.” says 
Chuck. '‘If you have three alternatives.” 
says Owen, "you ought to be able to de- 
termine scientifically w hich of the three 
IS bcsl." 

The student sailors facing Profcsstirs 
Ulmer and Torrey ranged in age from 
the inid'20s to the mid-SOs and in skill 
from hopeless to promising. The young- 
est. 28-year-old Bob Benkcrt, owns a 
man's apparel store in Birmingham. 
Mich.; the oldest. Dr. John Thomas. 
57, practices pediatrics in Omaha. There 
were five doctors in all. including a 
pathologist and an orthopedic surgeon, 
a florist, four attorneys, a cookie man- 
ufacturer. a real-estate man, a printer, 
a paper manufacturer, a pile-driving 
contractor, a safety-equipment manu- 
facturer, a painting contractor, a lieu- 
tenant colonel stationed with the U.S. 
Continental Army Command in Vir- 
ginia. and C'harles Owens, founder of 
the Owens Yacht Co. Most of the men 
had brought their wives along. Three 
of the wives, having crewed at home 
for their husbands, signed up for the 
course. 

In assigning crews, bachelor Colgate 
promptly separated husbands and wives. 
"Women tend to defer too much to their 
husbands,” he explained. "Or else some 
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husbands arc too concerned about what 
their wives are doing, which distracts 
them from what they're supposed to be 
doing. When men sail with their wives, 
they frequently gel too bossy. In this sym- 
posium. everyone has to take his turn 
skippering and crewing, I remember one 
couple 1 separated and found, at the 
end of the week, that the woman had 
the best record, her husband had the 
worst." 

The students were divided into two 
groups, A and B. depending on skill 
and experience. “If the air isn't loo 
heavy." Colgate announced to B group, 
"we'll have a spinnaker drill." “Oh. 
Lord." moaned Harriet Golden, a house- 
wife from New Rochelle. N.Y., “1 can 
never get that damn spinnaker up." "Or 
down for that matter," muttered Har- 
riet's husband. 

Getting safely out of the harbor was 
B group's first challenge. A bootlegger's 
haven during Prohibition days, the har- 
bor is narrow and sheltered by a line of 
cays that run roughly north and south. 


When a boat emerges into the sea, it 
must fight its way through a channel 
bucking a strong current. A tremendous 
turbulence may send three-to-five-foot 
waves across the bow before a boat 
breaks through into quiet water. 

I.owcrcc and Ulmer followed the Sol- 
ings in a Boston Whaler. Colgate and 
Torrey manned the committee boat. 
Chuck Ulmer, who had been full of 
charm and humorous anecdote in the 
classroom, was all business once sailing 
instruction got under way, stern of de- 
meanor and loud of voice. 

“Where is the first mark'?" shouted a 
crew member of No. 10. 

Ulmer looked incredulous, then raised 
a horn to his lips. “Figure it out! In a 
race no one is going to tell you where 
the mark is." 

A red flag was hoisted on the com- 
mittee boat, and one short blast of a 
horn signaled the start of the race. The 
boats tacked toward the start, all but Sol- 
ing No. II, which was blithely sailing 
off in the opposite direction, carrying 


confused Skipper Peter Starrett, Fore- 
deck Man Allan Bridge and Jibman Har- 
riet Golden. Reported Dr. Starrett later 
to his intrigued classmates: “In no time 
at all, not only could we not see any of 
the marks, we couldn't even sec the oth- 
er boats." 

"There arc lots of holes in the air," 
Ulmer shouted to No. 1 1 sometime lat- 
er, “as you ought to be able to see, and 
if you don't gel some wind, you're not 
going to make it." 

Now he was after No. 14: “Trim your 
main! Bring her upwind." 

“Tighten your luff. No. 1 1. Your jib's 
got some scallops in it." 

“Hey. No. 10! Your mainsail is out 
too far. So is your jib. Do you sec what’s 
on the water ahead of you? Look at the 
telltales. Sec those cat's-paws coming to- 
ward you? That’s wind, You should be 
able to react to it.” 

At last it was spinnaker lime, and 
Ulmer had his work cut out for him. 

“Keep your eye on the competition," 
he shouted at the colonel. "Are you 
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Arvin products 
have a secret. 


(People keep them.) 


Surprise your ears with the big secret of this compact but 
powerful portable radio— big-voice performance. Cast an 
eye and you'll take in a secret too good to hide — genuine top- 
grain cowhide. Listen close for up to 200 hours of play on a 
single set of inexpensive batteries or indefinitely on standard AC current — 
that’s the secret of economy. And there are many more secrets that make this 
versatile performer well worth the keeping, in fact, we make hundreds of products full 
of surprising secrets— from clock radios to color television consoles, from portable heaters to 
humidifiers, from ironing tables to home protection alarms. They're all well worth the keeping. 


where great ideas are meant to happen. Arvin Industries, Inc. ♦ Columbus, Indiana 
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How it works 


H ow iscolor television transmitied? 

(See page 166 of THE WAY 
THINGS WORK.) How is electronic 
data processing done? (See page 302) 
How does a helicopter fly? (Sec page 
560.) How does “dry cleaning” glean? 
(See page 407.) Why does a record 
player play? (.See page 314 ) How docs 
ihe simple switch operate? (See page 
96.) Why do vending machines reject 
counterfeit coins? (See page 324.) W'hat 
happens at the telephone exchange? 
(See page 112.) How does a Polaroid 
camera produce pictures? (See page 
172.) What makes gunpowder explode? 
(See page 448.) What docs a nuclear 
reactor do? (Sec page 54.) What hap 
pens in "supersonic speed”? (Sec page 
556.) 

This remarkable book will answer 
hundreds of your questions, and the 
ones children ask, about the design and 
function of mechanical objects and tech- 
niques that are part of your daily life. 
Two<olor drawings carefully explain 
both simple and complex technological 
concepts . . . from a ball point pen to 
lasers, from an automatic transmission 
to radioactivity, from the Jet engine to 
ultrasonics. 

THE WAY THINGS WORK is a 
lucid encyclopedia of technology, an 
endlessly fascinating anthology of de- 
scriptions and diagrams that unravel the 
mystery of common mechanisms and 
today's technological marvels. It's a 
book to delight everyone intrigued with 
the way things work. 

Wc invite you to mail the cuuptun 
below, A (opy ol I HE WAY THINfiS 
WORK will Ik- sent to you at once. It at 
the end of ten days you do nut feel that 
tins b<H)k IS one you will itcasuie. you 
in.iy return it .ind owe nothing. Other- 
wise. wc will hill you $S 95, plus postage 
and handling At all bookstores, or svriic 
to Simon S: Sduistcr. Inc . I)<-|>t. W-9.5, 
630 Fifth Ase.. New 
York. N Y. 10020 
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ready to set the chute? That sheet is lead- 
ing from the wrong place. When you 
trim a sail, look al itl Your headboard 
IS jammed on the backsiay." (One sus- 
pected that Ulmer, a graduate of the 
Nasal Academy, enjoyed giving the 
Army hell.) 

"Cict the spinnaker out from under 
the Jib, No. 13, Now it's wrapped around 
the boss, t ree il. Your pole is too nigh. 
Why is your crew looking around? They 
should be trimming the spinnaker." 

"Don't roll the Jib until you set the 
chute. No. 14. Yttur spinnaker sheet is 
running through the reaching block. 
Now trip your guy. Now cast’ the sheet 
stime more. Now go up and roll the »h. 
get II out of the way. 

Spinnakers, brilliantly colored, rose 
and billowed 

"Mv (iod!" said Ulmer feebly, and 
he sal down in ihe Whaler, watching 
apathetically as (he incorrigible No. 1 1, 
now being skippered by Kndgc on a 
port lack, headed straight for Soling No. 
14, on starboard, which is about as ille- 
gal as crossing u highway agiiinsl a red 
light. 

"Starbtiard tack! Starboard tack!" 
screamed the crew of No. 14. Soling 
No. II sailed blithely on. and No. 14. 
at the last possible minncnt, bore off. 
Sailors l iiuler. Kahnwcilcr and Levy 
raised their pr<ilest flag with a cheer. 
After lunch they met in the Set 'n' Be 
Damned bar lounge of the hotel (while 
A group was out on the water) to wash 
down their indignation wiili martinis, 
and pen their protest. This dircumcnl 
eventually tilled six pages of the small, 
gaily decorated statumery provided by 
the hotel 

At the afternoon iiKCting. which look 
place daily in the hleuthcra RiK>m. it 
was read aloud, all six pages. 

"It was a clear case of port-starboard 
violation," Colgate ruled, adding with 
a sigh. "I suppose that before the week 
is over wc ought to take up the matter 
of how to present a proper protest." 

By the middle of the week a few mem- 
bers of the B group had been promoted 
to A. and two or three of the latter 
group had been demoted to B. There 
had been no serious damage to any of 
the boats, though Solmg No. 13 seemed 
to be a bit accident prone. She had gone 
up on the rocks in a practice run on the 
first day. scraped her keel, lost her mast- 
head fly. fouled the same mast in the 
rigging of another boat and suflTcred a 10- 
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Continental designers and engineers start with the 
finest car made in America. 

They refine it: Wraparound parking lights and taillights. 

A new front grille design. 

Improve it: Instrument panel. Interiors. A smoother shifting transmission. 
Test it over 2000 times. Then test it again: our 12-miIe road test. 

Only then is it ready for your approval: 
the 1968 Continental. 


America's most distinguished motorcar. 
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Itoblee reports on The Windowpaiie Checks 

...and designs three l>rawny l)rnn/.e beauties tn niateli. 
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It all started with the Scots and their 
tartan tastes. Now, six centuries later, 
and somewhat simplified, you find the 
big, sporty window-panes on almost 
everything you wear. Koblee gives brawn 
to tlie check with a rugged bronze 
leather in 3 classic styles. Light in 
weight, amazingly comfortable, and 
great for walking. For name of dealer, 
write Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 
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inch tear in her mainsail at the clew. 
Owen Torrey spent an afternoon with 
needle and thread, rocking in the Sol- 
ing. like an old lady darning a sock. 

The lectures, both practical and eru- 
dite. ranged from How to Prepare for a 
Major Regatta to Scientific Research in 
Sailing, Torrey. who had given up an es- 
tablished practice in maritime law to 
make sails, discussed ways and means 
of testing the porosity of the spinnaker. 
To illustrate, he drew a scries of com- 
plicated diagrams on the blackboard, 
until it was filled with a maze of cross- 
sections, arrows and triangles. 

■‘There's another way," drawled the 
practical Ulmer, twinkling. •'Clamp the 
spinnaker over your nose and mouth. 
If you survive, it's porous." 

Questions came fast from the student 
sailors. How do you slow down, other 
than by shifting your weight aft? How 
do you Slop? Mow can you tell where 
the ma.\imum current is? How can you 
shake weed off your keel? (Answer to 
the last: if you don’t have a weed pole, 
head right up into the wind until you 
come to a stop and start drifting back- 
wards. The weed will fall off.) 

Owen Torrey had a few thoughts on 
weed, “When heeling," he said, “you 
can see the keel, (f you don't have weed, 
you know you're doing something 
wrong.” “What is the single most im- 
portant aspect of racing?" one sailor 
asked, “Your mental attitude,” said 
Steve Colgate quickly. ‘*Vou have to 
want to win. The race isn't over until 
you cross the finish line. Even if you’re 
10 boats behind, keep in mind that God 
is going to strike down some of those 
boats ahead of you.” “Knowing the 
rules,” said Ulmer. “You not only get 
a tactical advantage but a psychological 
one as well. I remember a race when 
someone on a port lack yelled 'Lar- 
board!’ [the old-fashioned word for 
port] at a starboard tack boat — and the 
fellow came about.” 

“I would suggest." said Steve Colgate, 
as the meeting broke up, “that Group 
B, particularly, read the section in the 
racing manual headed Common Mistakes 
fVe've Observed." 

Colgate is not sure he will offer a 
basic sailing course next year, though 
he enjoyed his hackers - particularly the 
one who wrote, after his session in the 
Bahamas was over, “Thank you for let- 
ting us play Russian roulette with your 
beautiful Solings.” end 
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Dick Francis ww riding the Queen Mother's horse, Devon Loch, in the 1956 Grand Notional before 250,000 
people. He had the race won when .suddenly Loch lunged, slid and stopped. To this day no one has found 

out what happened or why. The key character in this baffling enigma, Francis has himself become the author 
of su.spense novels with hor.sc~racing backgrounds, all six of them refiecting his remarkable narrative skill 


MYSTERY 
MAKES A 


BY ROBERT CANTWELL 

WRITER 


I I was 32 minutes and 1 1 seconds past 
. 3 o'clock in the afternoon, give or 
take a few fractions of a second. A big 
brown gelding named Devon Loch, run- 
ning easily. t(H>k the lead at the third 
from the last fence at Ainirec. pulled 
away steadily from a hard-toiling horse 
in second place and led on the Hat to- 
ward the linish line by si.\ lengths or 
more. No one was remotely threatening. 
The third horse was 16 lengths back, 
and the next was 26 lengths behind Dev- 
on Loch. 

A little more than a hundred feet from 


the finish line Devon Loch made a sort 
of lunge into the air. came down on his 
belly and slid seven feet on the grass, 
flis hind legs were stretched out Hat be- 
hind him. His front legs extended in a 
widening V as he slid forward. But what 
seemed strangest was that he appeared 
undistressed. His head was up. his ears 
pricked with an expression— however 
unrealistic it seems to say it — of inter- 
est and curiosity. 

His jockey, a wiry 35-year-old vet- 
eran named Dick Francis, pitched for- 
ward between Devon Loch's ears, until 


the visor of his cap was almost touch- 
ing the horse's nose. He held on and 
straightened up. but with such gyrating 
arm and body movements that he looked 
as if he were lighting off a swarm of 
bees. Devon Loch tried to rise, front 
legs drawn in. hind legs still extended 
out behind, flat as a seal's flippers. While 
Francis was struggling for balance. Dev- 
on Loch drew in his left hind leg with a 
momentary writhing motion, a slight 
half-pivot, and regained his balance. He 
stood motionless. 

The subsequent winner came by, a 
eonllnutd 
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good, well-hacked horse named F-S H.. 
whose time was only a second off the 
hesi in the 1 17-ycar history of the Grand 
National- But forget him. The 1^56 
Grand National will always he Devon 
I (Kh’s. If he had taken a few more strides 
he would not only have won the first 
royal horse to do so since .Ambush II 
won for the Prince of Wales in 1900 
hill he undoubtedly would have smashed 
all records in doing it. And as it was. 
he provided rut most dramatic 
ciRANi) saiional ot At-l-. as /7ie Sporf- 
inn Lift- headlined it. with characteristic 
British restraint, or. in the words of the 
Liverpool Duify Post, "the greatest trage- 
dy in the history of sport." 

While 250.000 people looked on in 
awed silence, Devon Loch's girths were 
loosened. For seven or eight minutes 
the horse seemed unable to move. The 
official racing notebook of the Queen 
Mother reads. "He was all at sea and 
seemed temporarily to have lost the use 
of his hind legs, . , , The cause will for- 
ever remain a mystery." Mrs. Mirabel 
Topham. the owner of Aintree, said she 
considered it "one of the most astound- 
ing spectacles in the history of world- 
wide racing." So did millions of watch- 
ers of the newsreels. When Devon Loch 
finally was taken to his stall, the veteri- 
narians could find nothing whatsoever 
wrong with him. "I don't think it wilt 
ever be explained." said Peter Cazalet, 
the Queen's trainer. "It's an absolute 
mystery." 

What happens if you find yourself and 
a horse the central characters in an im- 
penetrable mystery? Lately there has 
been one unexpected consequence; Dick 
Francis has come back into public at- 
tention as the author of horse-racing 
mysteries himself. He fia.s now published 
six of these novels, four of them in the 
past three years, and authorities in this 
branch of letters say they arc the best 
books of their kind ever written. Lit- 
erary critics have not paid much atten- 
tion to them, but they have been trans- 
lated into Italian. German. Finnish. 
I>anish. Spanish. Dutch. Swedish and 
Japanese, and l-'rancis has acquired an 
enthusiastic following, headed by that 
eminent baritone and horse owner, Bmg 


Crosby. The reviews they get arc gen- 
erally those capsule comments on this 
week's mysteries that appear in the back 
pages of book-review sections. There the 
exacting specialists on detective stories 
usually give them high marks. One said 
recently that it was time to stop asking 
how it came about that an ex-jockey 
was such a good writer, and to ask how 
It came about that such a good writer 
became a jockey. Last fall, when Fran- 
cis' Blood Sport was published in Fng- 
land, the London Times reviewed it at 
some length, suggesting that Francis was 
really a literary rather than a racing fig- 
ure and concluded: "Blood Sport is a 
first-class novel, never mind the horses." 

The lesson would seem to be that if 
you become mi.xed up in a mystery you 
cannot solve, write one yourself. Dick 
Francis writes his books in a comfort- 
able. compact little house on the out- 
skirts of the village of Blewhury. about 
an hour's train ride from London. He 
is a forthright, energetic individual, with 
a narrow, tapering jockey's frame, broad 
shoulders, an abundant thatch of thick 
black hair and lean, triangular features 
on which you can see faint crisscrossed 
scars where skilled surgeons have sewed 
up the wounds left from falls on many 
fine Thoroughbreds. He tends to sit well 
forward in a chair, his back straight, 
legs apart, hands on his knees, like some- 
one resting in a saddle, whenever he 
plunges into a literary discussion. The 
great question about his hooks, of 
course, is; what light do they throw on 
the Devon Loch mystery? jbe answer 
is a complex one, except in the sense 
that his bafflement with Devon Loch gen- 
erated them all. 

"A horseman can tell as soon as he 
picks up a book or a newspaper, he can 
tell — whether the person writing knows 
about horses." Francis said. His Eng- 
lish readers know that he knows what 
he is talking about. (Tancis was the 
Queen Mother’s jockey, the jiK’kcy of 
the late Lord Bicester, whose horses were 
the best in the kingdom, and the cham- 
pion jockey in the 195.V.S4 season, when 
he rode 76 winners in 331 races. He 
began racing as an amateur in 1946, 
and when he retired 10 years later he 


had ridden in 2.305 races, with 345 wins. 
2S5 seconds and 240 thirds, impressive 
totals for anyone's siceplechasing career. 
Only a dozen British jockeys ride in more 
than 200 races a year. 

During that decade Francis was a part 
of what the turf historian Ivor Herbert 
described as "a small busy itinerant cir- 
cus of professionals and amateurs whiz- 
zing around the 50 tracks of Britain in 
a sort of mobile club." The steeplechas- 
ing season extends from August to June, 
but flat racing commands public atten- 
tion during the summer months, and 
steeplechasing is thought of as a winter 
sport, horses and riders hopping from 
New ton Abbo' to .Market Rasen to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon to Newcastle. Fontwell. 
Wolverhampton. Kempton. Taunton, 
Doncaster. Newbury and so on around, 
until the season reaches its climax in 
the classics of the Cheltenham Gold Cup 
and the Cirand National in the spring. 
Flat racers often stay a bit longer at one 
track than steeplechasers, who race a day 
or two ut one place, move on to an- 
other and explore the British Isles, from 
Ayr in Scotland to Bangor-on-Dce in 
Wales with side trips to Ireland. 

T his is Dick Francis’ world, and 
while he may not know what hap- 
pened to Devon Loch, he knows what 
happened to lotsof olherhorsesand riders 
at many other places. His novels evoke in- 
numerable W'intery racecourse scenes: 
the weighing rooms, with the cold, half- 
dressed jockeys gathered around a red- 
hot. potbellied stove; a race in the rain 
at Bristol, when soaked and muddied 
jerseys and "a cold, steady, unrelenting 
wetness took most of the pleasure out of 
racing"; a race in a February fog, one 
fence scarcely visible from the next, horses 
and riders moving in a lonely, private 
limbo, "an eerie, severed world in which 
anything might happen"; a great day at 
Cheltenham, with bright sunlight, a holi- 
day mood in the crowd and excitement 
almost crackling in the air. The events 
he writes about may be imaginary, but 
he knows precisely where they happened. 

There is an inexplicable accident or a 
sinister racecourse conspiracy to begin 

eonitnued 
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DICK FRANCIS 


with in each of the books- a wire 
stretched across a jump to bring down 
the horse that seemed certain to win. in 
Dead Cert: the unaccountable suicide 
of a jockey in the parade ring before a 
big race, in Nerve; the machinations of 
a gang moving in on a racecourse, in 
Odds Against; the murder of a journal- 
ist investigating a doping scandal, in For 
Kicks; graft and espionage intermingled 
with the shipment of racehorses to Eu- 
rope, in Flying Finish; the substitution 
of an inferior, look-alike horse for a 
SI .S million stallion shipped to the U.S., 
in Blood Sport. Racegoers are knowl- 
edgeable people, and such happenings 
in Francis’ books are subjected to a care- 
ful scrutiny by readers looking for flaws. 
That wire across the fence in Dead Cert, 
for example. “I wondered about that, 
too.” I said to F-rancis recently. 
■‘Wouldn't it have left a deep cut that 
would have given away the plot?" 

He looked surprised. "No, it wouldn't 
be as high as that," he said. "It would 
catch his legs. But it wouldn't have to 
be all that absolutely dead tight, be- 
cause it would catch his legs and would 
give, but it would put him off his bal- 
ance in midair altogether." 

In For Kicks a young Australian horse- 
man is persuaded to come to England 
to masquerade as a stable lad where he 
listens in on di.scussions of dirty work 
at the tracks, such as waterlogging a 
horse with a bucket of water just before 
a race, nobbling him with a squirt of 
acid as he goes to the ps«t. pouring 
half a bottle of whiskey down his throat 
or feeding him an apple stuffed with 
sleeping pills. F-’rom For Kicks there 
emerges such a picture of intoxicated, 
dazed, tranquilized, drowsy, stupefied 
and waterlogged horses stumbling 
around the track though oppi^nents of 
stccpicchasing insist the races are like 
that even if the horses have not been tam- 
pered with that the job of cleaning the 
stables appears to be too much fora Her- 
cules. let alone young Dan Rokc. 

But Dan gives himself away becau.se 
he rides ii>o well to be the inexperienced 
stable lad he is pretending to be. 

"How w ould that show itself?" 1 asked 
Francis. 


He appeared dumfounded. "Well, if 
a whole line of lads came in front of 
me. I'd know which could ride." he said. 
"It’s just how they get up, and how 
they sit there after they get up." 

Mrs. Francis, a pretty, relaxed and 
youthful-appearing woman, asked, "But 
how do you know a good rider from a 
bad rider, if you just see them riding 
out?" 

W ell. It's diflkult to explain," 
he said. "There are horses who 
have rather queer mouths. If you put 
a chap on them who has heavy hands, 
or rough hands, the horse turns his 
head about every which way. But if you 
put someone on him who's got good 
hands, you'll sec that horse go away 
sweetly and behave himself and do 
what the chap on top wants, without any 
effort. You see someone with bad hands, 
he'll lake a long, long lime to make 
that horse do what he wants him to. And 
then he probably won’t do it in the right 
way. Young Roke didn’t remember to 
make it look as if he couldn't ride, and 
grab at everything, and say, ’Oh. come 
here!' A lot of horses are difficult to 
control or base been broken badly, but 
as soon as you see a good rider on the 
horse, the horse goes sweetly for him. 
or more sweetly than it docs for a lot 
of other people. He passes the signals 
through his hands, and the horse thinks, 
'That fellow on my back now is all 
right, and I'm happy.’ " 

Before writing Blood Sport, which is 
laid in purl in the U.S.. I-'rancis rt>dc 
horses in the mountains near Jackson 
Hole. W’yo. "When Mary and I were 
on a vacation in the States, wc had to 
change our plans because of the air- 
plane strike," he said, "and we traveled 
7.000 miles by Greyhound bus. Wc 
stayed at a dude ranch, and I rode out 
with the men when they t(K>k the horses 
into the hills every morning. I got up at 
5 o’clock to do It." At the climax of the 
novel the stolen Thoroughbred is led 
along a path with a rock wall on one 
side and a 300-foot drop on the other. 
"1 couldn’t have written that if I hadn't 
been there." he said. 


Before writing Flying Finish F-rancis 
hired out as a groom to fly with a ship- 
ment of horses to Milan. "1 know the 
people in the British Bloodstock Agen- 
cy in London," he said. “That's where 
being in the horse world is a help. 1 
asked them, 'Can 1 fly to Europe with 
some load of horses you’re sending over?’ 
‘Oh. yes.’ they said, ’that will be all 
right.' Wc flew to Milan one morning 
with eight horses, and then flew back 
with eight. The manager of the agency 
told me about the bonuses that arc paid 
for exports not only horses but all sorts 
of business. If you export to certain parts 
of the world, you get a bonus from the 
government. I thought. ‘How about this? 
This is a good idea. Suppose they just 
send the same animals back and forth, 
change their names and collect the bo- 
nus every time.’ I can’t just w rile about 
anything, like someone walking down 
the street. I couldn’t have written Fly- 
ing Finish if I hadn't flown with the 
horses.” 

Not that F-rancis considers his novels 
to be literary contributions. No one from 
The Paris Review' has appeared at l*cn- 
ny Chase to interview him about his 
creative processes. This may be just as 
well, for when Dick Francis talks about 
his literary background, he .seems to find 
it remarkable not that he wound up writ- 
ing novels but that he learned to read 
and write at all. 

He was born in 1920 into a family of 
horsemen living near Tenby, a coast town 
in Wales in a region known as "the lit- 
tle Fingland beyond Wales" because 
English-speaking immigrants w ho settled 
there in the .Middle Ages never mas- 
tered the Welsh language or the spell- 
ing of names of the nearby communities. 
By ingenuity and by keeping busy around 
his father’s stables, Dick contrived to 
go to school only two or three days a 
week until he was 15, at which age he 
quit forever. 

"How did you get away with it?" I 
asked. "Weren't there any truant of- 
(icers in Wales?" 

"My father thought it was better for 
a boy to learn about riding than to learn 
about arithmetic," he said. "He thought 
it was more beneficial. The big hunting 
eoniimiHl 
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days were Mondays and Fridays. The 
school week was Monday through Fri- 
day. I used to get up early on Monday 
and F riday mornings. I'd see F'athcr and 
ask if I could go hunting. ’Yes. lx>y. 
you can go hunting.' Mother used to 
get annoyed, hut Father thought it was 
more bcnelicial to me I think probably 
he wa-s right." 

FFis father was the manager of a fa- 
mous hunting stable at liolyport. Fie 
bought young horses, trained and rc- 
«)ld them and eventually went into busi- 
ness for himself. There were eight or 
nine nagsmen in the stable training hunt- 
ers, and Dick and his brother Douglas 
(later a noted trainer himself) were al- 
lowed to school the young ponies that 
were too small for the heavier men to 
ndc- Neither boy ever had a riding les- 
son. The senior Francis’ educational the- 
ories extended to horsemanship, and he 
believed in learning by trial and error 
alonc- 

When Dick was 12 years old and in 
the hospital a pony named Tulip fell 
backward on him. breaking two teeth. 



Before the 1956 race the Queen Mother 
and Princeii Margaret visited their rider. 


his palate, jaw and nose his convales- 
cence was speeded by a chance to ride 
for a circus owner. Bertram Mills per- 
suaded Dick's father to let the boy ride 
his show ptinics. Mills was a former un- 
dertaker who improvised a circus one 
year when piwtwar shipping dillicultics 
prevented Kingling Brothers from reach- 
ing London. Ills circus hecuntc an in- 
stitution, but us he grew wealthy his 
main interest turned to his show horses 
and the pri/cs they collected ai fashion- 
able shows. Dick's job was to travel with 
the ponies, sleeping in a bunk in the box- 
car. and then ride them in one show 
after another. For several years, also, 
he worked at showing hunters to pro- 
spective buyers, transporting the horses 
to the estates of customers and riding 
with the hounds to show what they could 
do. 

It was a pleasant existence, and — aside 
from his disappointment that no one an- 
swered when he wrote to all the train- 
ers he knew asking to become a jockey 

Dick had no complaints. During the 
war, however, he began to regret his fore- 
shortened education. (Ic joined the 
Royal Air Force, expecting to become 
a pilot, and found himself an airframe 
titter, cleaning. grea.sing. dismantling and 
reassembling airplanes. Fvcntually. after 
service as a mechanic in North Africa, 
he gualitied for pilot training and says 
he tried to figure out latitude and lon- 
gitude problems by counting on his fin- 
gers. Fie also trained as a pilot of troop- 
carrying gliders and wound up his war 
service piloting a bomber on diversionary 
raids over Ciermany and patrol duty over 
the North Sea. 

F(c got his first ride after the war as 
an amateur— at Woore, on October 17, 
1946 on a horse nanicd Russian Hero 
that won the Orand National three years 
later. He finished fourth. On May 3, 
1947, after he had ridden in 39 races 
and taken seven falls, he won his first 
race, at Bangor-on-I>ce on a horse 
named Wrenbury Tiger. He had 62 races 
that season and won nine. Many of the 
people for whom he rode were farmers 
owning only a horse or two, for whom 
a professional jockey's fee (£10 for the 
winner, £7 for the others) represented 
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a sizable addition to their racing budget. 
During his second season Francis rode in 
142 races, and the stewards of the Na- 
lional Hunt Committee, which runs Bril- 
ish siceplcchasing (as well as the British 
Fmpirc. according to legend), called him 
in and pointed out that he was taking 
rides away from jcKkcys who depended 
on their fees for their livcIihiKKl. He 
had to decide to become a professional 
or limit his racing to the few events 
during the season that are for amateur 
riders only. 

He became a professional. That meant 
he no longer appeared on the programs 
as .Mr R. Francis but as plain R. Fran- 
cis. Also, amateur riders can nuHtnlight 
as racing writers, and professionals can- 
not. but in those days nothing was fur- 
ther from Francis' mind than writing 
about racing or anything else. The 
change was academic for some time in 
any event, for at Cheltenham during the 
transition perkxl a promising brown 
gelding named Clare Dragoon fell at the 
fourth fence, with the result that nei- 
ther Mr. F rancis nor R. Francis, sufTcr- 
ing a broken collarbone, did any riding 
for a while. 

The next season he rode 23 winners 
in 117 races. FIc also got his first ride 
on a really fine horse Silver Fame, a big 
pale chestnut, w inner of the Cheltenham 
Gold Cup and the best horse Lord Bi- 
cester ever owned. It was at Worcester 
on a fine October afternoon, and Fran- 
cis was substituting for Lord Bicester's 
regular jockey, who had a conflicting 
engagement in Ireland. The official rec- 
ord of that race merely reads: "The with- 
drawal of Sliver F-'amc was announced 
after the race.” Francis found the occa- 
sion a good deal more troubling than 
the record indicates. As he cantered to 
the start, he noticed a trickle of blood on 
Silver Fame’s nose. It was slight, and the 
opportunity to ride was so important 
to him that he hated to do anything. But 
Silver Fame was so valuable that he asked 
the starter’s permission to withdraw and 
it was granted. 

No damage was done, cither to his rep- 
utation or to Silver Fame. That same 
afternoon he won on Lord Bicester’s Roi- 
mond, and (wo weeks later he won on 


Silver Fame at Siratrord-oivAvon. 
Thereafter he rixlc regularly on the out- 
standing horses of Lord Bicester and 
other prominent owners. Among these 
was Finnurc, on which in one season 
he won five of seven races. In Oeutl Cert 
the hero explains why he likes to ride 
any horse in any race: ■•The gripping 
happiness I always felt when cantering 
down lothcstartinggatc.” And in S'ene 
a jockey who has become used to riding 
inferior mounts explains the sensation of 
riding a gotxl one; "He was smooth and 
steely, and his rocketing spring over the 
first fence had me gasping. He landed 
yards out on the far side, collected him- 
self without faltering, and surged ahead 
towards the w inning post. . . . I hc utter 
joy of riding lay in the feeling of immense 
power which he generated. There w as no 
need to make the best of things on his 
back, to fiddle and scramble and hope 
for others to blunder.” 

That was Francis riding Finnurc. his 
favorite of all he rode, or Lochroc. Silver 
Fame, Crudwell and Devon Loch. Roi- 
mond. another famous horse, was more 



At home in a London suburb, Francis 
rides now to relax after writing sessions. 


complex, he says. Roimond was a mag- 
nificcni animal (a photograph of him 
and Francis leaping liechcr's Brook in 
the Grand National was plastered all 
over England, advertising Player’s cig- 
arettes) but moody and temperamental, 
so much so that Francis could scarcely 
believe he had a chance to win when he 
rode Roimond in the 1949 Grand Na- 
tional shortly after he became Lord Bi- 
cester’s jockey. There were 43 starters 
that year, of which II completed the 
course (including two that were remount- 
ed after falls). One ran out. one refused 
to jump Bcchcr's Brook the second time 
around, and 32 fell, one being killed 
To Francis' surprise. Roimond ran with 
enthusiasm, took the lead and in the 
last mile seemed on the way to win- 
ning. Just before the finish a horse passed 
him. going so fast that Francis knew he 
could not overtake him. The horse was 
Russian Hero, the w inner, the first horse 
Francis had ridden in a race. Roimond 
finished second, eight lengths back. 

Francis moved into big-time racing 
at an ideal moment. The 1949-50 sea- 
.son was accounted one of (he best in 
steeplechase history, and the next was 
even better. For the first time crowds 
on cold winter afternoons began to equal 
the summer crowds at flat races. Credit 
for the revival of the sport went to Lord 
Mildmay, who. with Peter Ca/alct. in- 
terested the royal family, particularly the 
Queen Mother, in horse racing. Public 
interest continued to grow as the royal 
horses. Monaveen, M'as-(u-vu and espe- 
cially Devon Loch, began to win. 

Lord Mildmaywas a tall. lanky. quiz- 
zical individual, dedicated to riding the 
winner in the Grand National, He near- 
ly won one year, but a recurring neck 
cramp, the consequence of a broken neck 
in a fall, left him almost paralyzed as 
his horse approached the finish. During 
the stccplechasing season Lord Mildmay 
hurried from race to race, as busy as 
the hardest-working professional jockey. 
He usually headed the list of amateur 
riders and piled up a lifetime total of 
197 wins in 1.037 races. In 1932 he vis- 
ited Peter Cazalet, who had a fine sta- 
ble of his own, and remained with Ca- 
zalet 1 8 years. He rode out every morning 


at 6:30. ale a boiled egg and drove off 
for the train to London, where he worked 
at his job tn Barings bank. 

Mclixlrama more sensational than 
anything in Francis' mysteries broke on 
the horse world on May 12. 1950. when 
Lord Mildmay disappeared. He was 41 
years old and had just finished his most 
successful year in the season then end- 
ing. It was believed he had suffered a 
neck cramp while going for a morning 
swim at his estate on the Devon coast, 
but his body was never recovered. 

Lord Mildmay left his horses to Ca- 
zalet, who asked Francis to ride State- 
craft for him m the Cheltenham Gold 
('up His regular jockey had been in- 
jured. Statecraft pulled a tendon half- 
way through the race, but the occasion 
led to Francis' riding regularly for ('a- 
zalet and ultimately for the Queen Moth- 
er. He never rode Monaveen, the first 
horse ow ned by a Queen of England m 
235 years, but he won on M'a.s-tu-vu in 
his first race at Kcmplon Park. Still, it 
was Devon l.iKh with which he was ir- 
revocably associated in the public mind, 
partly on the strength of two splendid 
races in which he rode the horse to suc- 
cessive victories before the Grand Na- 
tional. partly because Francis reached 
the peak of his racing career just as I>ev- 
on Loch was coming into his own. 

Francis' side of the success story be- 
gan as far back as 1952, when he formed 
a working partnership with Crudwell, a 
former flat racer, a lightly framed, del- 
icate animal. Francis won nine of Crud- 
well's first 10 races after Crudwell be- 
came a chaser. In all, Francis won 15 
races on the horse, who finished his ca- 
reer with 43 victories, more than any 
other chaser had since the beginning of 
this century. During the season of 1953- 
54 (when Francis became champion 
jockey) another small, lightly built rac- 
er named Lochroe added some impres- 
sive totals to those of Crudwell. 1-ran- 
cis. who began the .season with seven 
wins and two seconds in six days, coaxed 
Lochroc to a victory in his first race, a 
novice hurdle, at Fontwell Park. Two 
weeks later he rode Lochroc at Stratford- 
on-Avon and won again. Two weeks 
after that, at Nottingham, he rode Loch- 
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roc to his third successive victory, bc- 
ginnmi! a record streak that did not end 
until l.ochroc was finally retired with 
.10 victories in 58 races. By Christmas, 
halfway through the season. Francis had 
won 40 races. And when Lochroe grad- 
uated to stecplechasing the following 
October, Francis rode him to three more 
successive triumphs. 

Rut winning was not always that easy. 
As champion jockey. Francis rode Rose 
Park, one of the two tnglish horses 
invited to an International Steeple- 
chase at Belmont in 1954. It was an Eng- 
lish debacle; the horses had not recov- 
ered after a disastrous 32-hour Hight, 
and American fences added a finishing 
touch. The birch sticks that top Fing- 
lish fences must be cleared, but in the 
U.S. they are loose and horses can brush 
through them without injury. ‘‘We 
were wasting time going up in the air 
over each obstacle,” Francis said, 
■'and the American horses were shoot- 
ing by below us.” 

There were setbacks of other kinds. 
Francis fell with Roimond, the co-favor- 
ite, in his second Grand National (in 
which only seven of 49 starters finished 
the course), and in the Grand National 
the following year he fell with the sure- 
footed Finnure in an 11 -horse pileup at 
the first fence. All told in his racing ca- 
reer he suffered a fractured vertebra, 
broke his arm, his wrist, his collarbone 
(10 times) and numerous ribs and dislo- 
cated both shoulders, which arc still 
prone to pop out of place painfully with 
any violent arm movement. And the year 
after he was champion jockey, his record 
of wins dropped to only 33 in 283 rides 
from the previous year's total of 76 in 
331. 

But the next season— that is, the year 
of his 1956 ride on Devon Loch in the 
Grand National began brilliantly; by 
Christmas he had won 27 races. Fran- 
cis first rode Devon Loch when the horse 
returned to racing after a two-year lay- 
off. It was a novice hurdle at Newbury, 
and they finished sixth, but Francis was 
so impressed by Devon Loch's speed 
and endurance— and by his alert intelli- 
gence that he thought Devon Loch 
could become a Grand National win- 
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ner. Devon Loch's next racewasat Flurst 
Park, w here he beat 12 good horses, in- 
cluding Lochroe, which Francis was rid- 
ing. In preparation for the 1956 Grand 
National, Ca/alet planned six races to 
bring Devon Loch to his peak. Francis 
rode him in the first of these, a hurdle at 
Sandown. in which he finished fourth. 
A week later Francis rode Devon Loch 
again at Lingfield. in Devon Loch's first 
three-mile steeplechase, and he won by 
four lengths. Three weeks later, with 
Francis riding him again, Devon Loch 
won a big race at Sandown from a field 
that included some famous horses; Cot- 
tage Lace. Mariner's Log, Armorial III, 
Hipparchus and Domata. 

Francis did not ride Devon in the next 
two races of his buildup. In one. the 
King Cieorge VI at Kempton Park, he 
was again on Lochroe, who fell. Devon 
Loch, after faltering midway, was no bet- 
ter than fifth. Francis was recuperating 
from a series of falls when the next big 
race, the Mildmay Memorial at San- 
down, came along, and in this Devon 
Loch was third. But the first four horses 
went over the finish line less than two 
lengths apart, a neck separating Devon 
Loch and Must, who was fourth. 

Races as exciting as these would prob- 
ably have made Devon Loch a popular 
hero even if he had not been owned by 
the Queen Mother. As it was, each of 
his races was a sensation. Francis rode 
Devon Loch once again, his last race be- 
fore the Grand National, a relatively 
quiet one in which Devon Loch was 
third to Kerstin. This was no disgrace, 
for Kerstin had three wins and two sec- 
onds in five races. 

And so Devon Loch went into the 
Grand National. Every hotel in Liver- 
pool had been sold out for weeks. Twen- 
ty-six special trains carried crowds to 
the city, not counting the royal train of 
10 claret -colored cars bearing Queen 
Elizabeth, the Queen Mother and Prin- 
cess Margaret. A party of Russian dig- 
nitaries, headed by Malenkov, watched 
from Mrs. Topham's box. The 250,000 
spectators in the huge, homely, weather- 
beaten stands at Aintrcc, consuming 
500,0(X) bottles of beer during the day. 
made Devon Loch one of the favorites. 


after Must and Sundew. The weather 
was perfect, the track good, racing con- 
ditions ideal. 

Francis says there is never any relief 
from the tension of the Grand Nation- 
al. no matter how often you ride in it; 
■'You have a last private word with your 
trainer, who looks as strained as you 
feel. Then you sit in the changing room 
and wait. . . . Rows of silent jockeys sit 
on the benches, with their elbows on 
their knees, and stare at their boots. Half 
an hour passes interminably. . . ." 

There were 29 starters. I-'rancis found 
I>cvon Loch taking the formidable Ain- 
tree fences as if they were merely hur- 
dles. He had one anxious moment when 
Domata fell and rolled to where Devon 
Loch would normally have landed, but 
Devon l.tKh changed directions on his 
own, sidestepped and raced on without 
losing momentum. Armorial III, leading 
much of the way, fell at the 26th fence, 
and at the next fence Devon Loch took 
a commanding lead. Twenty yards from 
the last fence Francis could see that Dev- 
on Loch was going to meet it perfectly 
and he thought the race was won. Dev- 
on Loch was not tired. He took the last 
fence as easily as if it were the first in- 
stead of the 30th. Francis was conscious 
of the waves of cheering rolling from 
the stands and of the finish line a few 
yards ahead. And then Devon Loch sud- 
denly stopped. 

I had intended to go to the King 
George VI at Kempton with Fran- 
cis. It is the last big race of the year, 
and he has had all sorts of associations 
in both his novels and his career with 
this track outside London. There he won 
for the first time riding M’as-tu-vu for 
the Queen Mother. It was the first time 
she saw the horse win. Francis was star- 
tled by the tremendous roar from the 
crowd, so much louder than the usual 
cheering for a winner that he thought 
something extraordinary must have hap- 
pened in the field behind him. There, 
too, he rode Devon Loch in a thriller 
when he was barely beaten by Rose Park. 
And Kempton was the scene of wins on 
horses he remembered and liked to talk 
ewiilnutd 
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aboui; l-innure. Lochroe. Mont Trem- 
blant and Crudwcll. Racing was suspend- 
ed because of the hoof-and-mouth epi- 
demic, but Francis decided to drive the 
30 miles or so across undulating farm 
country to Kempton; it had been one of 
the tracks that was the model for the 
imaginary course he pictured in OJih 
Agaimr. This deals with the fiendish 
tricks of a gang trying to take over a 
racecourse so they can start a housing 
project on the grounds. They plug up 
the drains, softening the ground behind a 
jump, so a horse's forefeet sink 1 8 inches 
into the ground and break. They sabotage 
the safety valves of the boiler, hoping to 
blow up the place on a cold winter race 
day. The climax is a movie chase with 
the hero, a private investigator, dodging 
shots through labyrinthine passages un- 
der the stands. 

The old steepletop Kdwardian build- 
ing, flanked by gleaming new glass-and- 
metal stands, fronting a broad, parklike 
expanse of uneven grass that was shin- 
ing in the ha^y sunlighi. looked like a 
good setting for a mystery. Deserted and 
windblown on a day that should have 
been one of the great race days of the 
year, it seemed to symbolize sieeplechas- 
ing as a threatened sport that is in some 
danger of being crowded olT the map. 
Francis led the way into the weighing 
room, an expanse of w orn wooden floor 
and wooden benches, at the side of which 
stood a huge scale with an armchair 
mounted on it. suggesting sonic sort of 
crude throne to be used in the rituals of 
a bankrupt fraternal order. Steeplechase 
jockeys sit down to be weighed. “They 
used to have balance scales," Francis 
said. “You sat in the chair and they 
piled weights on the other arm until they 
balanced." 

Francis' imagination is strictly literal; 
when he describes a scene he duplicates 
some place he know s. He writes his books 
in pencil, trying to write something ev- 
ery day, but often working at night, or 
wakingearly and w riting until 7:30, when 
he rides at a neighbor's farm to clear 
the cobwebs out of his head. Mystery 
stories require a lot of rearrangement, 
so the margins of his manuscripts arc 
covered with arrows and lines showing 


where passages are to be traresferred. 
like hand-drawn maps giving directions 
for reaching some place over country 
roads. In the boiler room beneath the 
stands he demonstrated where he had 
imagined his hero to be hiding while 
gangsters raced down a passage looking 
for him. “There isn't any passage here, 
of course." he said apologetically, “but 
there is at Doncaster. The course in OMs 
Against is really a combination of the 
two. When you leave the weighing room 
at Doncaster you walk through a long 
tunnel to the saddling ring, and that's 
where they were waiting for him." 

We went outside and walked the 
course. The fences looked enormous, 
with the dried gorse that had withered 
on their sides and the spiky woven thick 
slicks of blackened birch branches that 
formed their wide, wall-like tops. 

"The ideal takeoff point would be 
about here." Francis said, standing eight 
feet in front of one. “A horse can get 
as close as half this distance and still 
get over. It's no good if he dix:s get as 
close as that, because he's bound to hit 
some part with his legs and lose his spring 
and momentum. The more experienced 
a horse is and the more experienced the 
jockey, the better chance there is of get- 
ting the horse going— working- so he 
meets the fence in his stride. You'll find 
an experienced horse putting himself 
right for this fence as far as 150 feet 
back there. You can feel him getting 
his stride right, and just as you take off 
you squeeze him and say" here he 
crouched dow n and uttered a deep grow I 
— “ ‘Go on!' And you'll find he has 
gained a length on the other ones on 
the jump." 

H orses and mysteries have been as- 
sociated in the literary imagina- 
tion ever since the fall of Troy. There ap- 
pears to be a limitless supply of mystery- 
story plots inthestories of dubious bets, 
crafty frauds, ringers, thefts, ingenious 
sw indles, conspiracies, doping and other 
misdoings that bubble up spontaneous- 
ly wherever lots of people bet great 
amounts of money on races. From Fran- 
cis' novels I had gotten an impression 


of jockeys going through one too many 
frustrations, falling once too often, rac- 
ing too many times on cold winter days — 
and returning to the dressing room and 
calling it quits. “No. it isn't like that at 
all," he said. “You always want to ride. 
But 40 is old age for a jockey. You get 
fewer and fewer rides, and the horses 
are not as good, and you have perhaps 
one ride where you used to have three 
or four a day, and finally you have to 
slop. But you always want to ride," 
Francis himself continued to ride af- 
ter Devon Ltich's inexplicable stop. In 
fact, he won a race three days later on 
a horse he was previously committed to 
ride. He rode in a few more races be- 
fore the season ended, winning eight, 
including the Welsh Grand National on 
C'rudwell. But there were not nearly so 
many as he would have ridden in an or- 
dinary year. The following season, his 
last, he started out as usual. He had a 
fair number of races, won 22 and was 
the leading jockey for a time. But he 
had a number of bad falls, and at 36 he 
found that he did not come back from 
them as quickly as he had in the past. 
His two sons were growing up (the old- 
er rode in his first race as an amateur 
last August, finishing third) and af- 
ter a fall at Newbury, when a gifted 
jumper named Prince Stephen fell with 
him. kicked him in the stomach and 
broke his wrist, pressure was brought 
on him to stop while he was stfll alive. 

"I spent an evening with Lord Aber- 
gavenny. who's one of the powers in 
racing." he said. “He's a man of great 
authority. He told me I had only a few 
more years at best, and strongly urged 
me to retire while I was ahead. I knew 
he was right, but I didn’t want to be- 
lieve it. When I left him I walked all 
through Hyde Park alone; 1 didn't want 
to face it. After I retired I kept going to 
the races and just standing around." 

A short time later. Clive Graham, the 
racing writer for the London Daily Ex- 
press, asked him to w rite a weekly col- 
umn for the SiinJay Express. After a few 
columns appeared, a litcrarj agent, John 
Johnson, asked him to write his autev 
biography. Johnson's mother knew 
Francis' mother. That seems to be a pre- 
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condition of English literarj- life — that 
somebody knows someone's family. "A 
chap came here, a ghostwriter," Francis 
said. ’'He told me what to do. and what 
he would do, and prepared to move in. 
Well. I couldn't have that. The upshot 
was 1 iiad to write it myself." 

When the first ehapters arrived, John- 
son was surprised at their quality. He 
had expected a major rewritingjob would 
be necessary and instead found a good 
book. He was right; Francis' autobiog- 
raphy. The Span of Queens, is a simple, 
unadorned story, especially in the early 
chapters of recollections of a boyhivod 
among horses, though later technical de- 
scriptions of courses are likely only to 
interest people who want to jump. 

Some impression had persisted that 
when Francis visited the royal box after 
IXwon Loch's abrupt stop the atmo- 
sphere was chill. The book says that 
was not true at all. When Devon Loch 
stopped, the stands grew silent. An ob- 
servant journalist reported that Malen- 
kov rose from his chair in Mrs. Top- 
ham’s box, but the array of Russian 
biHlyguards around him remained im- 
passive. Francis’ first thought was that 
Devon Loch's hind leg was broken. He 
dreaded the long walk to the dressing 
room under the eyes of the crowd. Even 
after a routine fall in a small race he 
hated that ordeal. Ambulance drivers 
had a tendency to drive away if they 
saw a fallen rider get up. and he had 
told Mary not to worry if he lay still 
after a fall: he would just be wailing for 
a ride. So as he groped around in the 
grass for his whip, he was relieved when 
the ambulance attendant offered to help 
him into the car. He was not crying — 
not then. "I was very grateful to him," 
he said. “He drove me down through 
the people in the paddock, and in the 
dressing room I got about half undressed. 
I got olfmy silks. 1 think. Then 1 couldn’t 
do any more. I sat down on the bench. 
I was there for 10 minutes or so. Peter 
Cazalet came in when I was finally fin- 
ishing dressing. He commiserated with 
me. and said. ‘Dick, come along with 
me: they want to sec you.' We went up- 
stairs. They were all very kind and friend- 
ly. Wc commiserated, and talked for 15 


minutes or so. Then Cazalet said. 'Let’s 
take a look at that horse.’ W'e went down 
to Devon Loch's stall. There was noth- 
ing whatever wrong with him." 

In the evening after the race ITancis 
and his wife and their two children vis- 
ited his brother’s farm for a time. To 
get away from the telephone, he and 
Mary walked down a country road be- 
side the River Dee. 

“Do you feel like jumping in?" Mary 
says she asked. 

"It looks a bit cold and wet." he said, 
and that except for sleepless nights, in- 
numerable hours spent studying movies 
of Devon Loch’s slide, and a lifelong per- 
plexed interest in everything having to 
do with the event -ended the p.sycho- 
logical impact of the disaster. 

T he theories as to what caused Dev- 
on I.och to slop arc innumerable. 
Long after the race, elderly colonels from 
India were still writing to Cazalet ex- 
plaining what must have happtened. The 
Queen Mother’s private secretary. Sir 
Martin Giiliat. said most theories “were 
products of imaginations more highly 
developed than Devon Loch’s." One fa- 
vorite was the ghost jump, a half lunge 
over a nonexistent obstacle. The run-in 
to the finish at .Aintree is directly op- 
posite the water jump on the inside truck, 
and it was theorized Devon Loch mo- 
mentarily expected to jump the water 
again and dropped in confusion when 
he saw the jump was not there. Francis 
says this was impossible — the w aier jump 
is really a long distance from where Dev- 
on Loch stopped, and the horse was 
loo intelligent and alert to have made 
such a shattering mistake. Other the- 
ories are that the horse had a heart at- 
tack or suffered a sudden cramp from 
some traumatic exhaustion. Cazalet says 
he is sure there was no cramp; Devon 
Loch’s cars were up, he gave no sign of 
distress and his legs showed no heat or 
swelling or other abnormality. 

Francis’ own theory is that Devon 
Loch ran into a kind of sound barrier. 
When they came over the last fence and 
the crowd saw that Devon Loch was 
going to win, the roar from the stands 


was a physical blast of sound. Near the 
finish it rose with such intensity that it 
may have made Devon Loch jump in 
the way u human being jumps involun- 
tarily at any loud noise. 

But Francis docs not advance the theo- 
ry very positively. The notation on the 
race in the annual reference book, Chu^e- 
furm. merely reads: 

“lX*von Loch, 7th Viwy;2nd 2ndC,T.: 
led 3 out: gng on whn slippd & stoppd 
cl hme." meaning Devon Loch was sev- 
enth at the halfway point, second at ll c 
second Canal Turn, took the lead at the 
third fence from the finish and was going 
on when he slipped and slopped. If you 
watch the films of the race in the BBC film 
library it seems as practical an explana- 
tion as any. Those two powerful hind legs 
gathered for a stride would w reak havtve 
if they slipped behind him. When you see 
the pictures of Francis groping around in 
the grass for his whip, you find yourself 
thinking of invisible barriers, rays, stuff 
out of science fiction, just the sort of thing 
to turn an imaginative person to writing 
mystery stories. 

But walking around a racecourse with 
Dick Francis gives a different impression. 
His books arc workmanlike mystery sto- 
ries and make no pretense of being any- 
thing more. But they are rooted in hard- 
won realities — not merely every track, 
but every fence, hurdle and water jump 
occupies a concrete place in his mind. 
There is a latent poetry in them, com- 
pounded of love of racing, his feeling 
for it as an imperiled and misunderstood 
sport, his knowledge of horses and his 
own elemental kindliness and integrity. 
His literary ability is strictly controlled, 
but you can sense it, beneath the me- 
chanics of the plot, like a horse being 
held back from going too fast at the 
wrong time. If Francis could still be rid- 
ing, literature would never get more than 
a glimpse of him jumping a fence far in 
the distance. But on the other hand, if 
he keeps on writing and improving from 
book to book— and if he ever gives 
his imagination its head — Devon Loch 
may have made a greater contribution 
to sporting literature by stopping where 
he did than he could ever have made 
by w inning. 
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North Stars and a 0 One uiih second-place LOS 
ASOrus (JS-Jl.X), sshich also heal the North 
Stars and tied the Wings. ST. LOUIS (24-28-I5I. 
lour pomis out of first ipagr Ml. lied two and lost 
one. MtNNKSOTA (24-30.1 Jl and PITTSBURGH 
(22-32- 1 2 1 each dropped tvio and OAKLAND 1(5- 

C OLLLOE The Utiisersiis nfnbSVPK heal Bos- 
ton College 4- I and North Dakota Unisersit) 4 0 
in the NCAA championships in Duluth to ssm the 
title for the fourth iiinc 


SASKETBAIL NBA PHI I.ADhI PHI A 160- 14 1 sson 
Its third hastens Division title in a row with a 1 14 
I DM roul of the Knicks 1 he 76crs lost to the K nicks 
later in the week but gained two victories over the 
Bulls and one over the Bullets to make it 23 wins 
■n their last 27 games Second-place BOSTON |U- 
26). 6V^ games behind, also had a 4- 1 record, while 
third-place M 

In a 130 120 rt , 

scored 32 points DITKOIT OH-411, only Iwo 
games behind the Knicks. beat the Hawks. Somes 
and Warriors to run Us win streak lo seven before 
losing lo Ihc I akers CINCINNATI OK-4:i, half 
a game further buck in hllh place, beat (he Celtics 
1.37 1 1 1 on Connie Dierkmg's .36 points, ihe Son- 
His 142- i23on Oscar Roherison's .36 and the Hawks 
102 46 when Oscar tossed in 30 He also scored 37 
points in Ihe Royals' only loss 104 4K to the Hulls 
Last-place HAl.TIMORt: 133-431 was eliminated 
from a playolT spot when the Bullets dropped four 
olftse W'estcrnDisisionchampionST LOUIS(36- 
26) lost two ol three, while LOS ANGELAS (30- 
24) clinched second with viclones over Ihe W'ar- 
Iiors. Knicks and Pistons alter losing lo Ihc Bu lets 
114 >14 Elgin Baylor grabbed his lO.OOOlh career 
rebound against the PiMonv and scored 37 poinis 
against the Knicks but wav held to only 3 1 points 
in the inesplK'ablc loss to (he Bullets SAN IRAN- 
CISCO 143-37) lost three of four and CHICAGO 

SEaYtLE (:2-3Hldcfeated"he BuUs'’in'*7oi when 
fieorge Wilson came off the bench in Ihe final sjuar- 
ler lo score 1 1 points but lost its olher fisc games 
SAN nil^OU tl3-64l played only nne game and 
entered the record book The Rockets' 144 I IK de- 
feat h> Ihc Celtics was (heir I2lh m a row and set 
an NBA n ' 
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ABA PITTSBURGH ('1-24) upped Us lead is» 
three games despite splillmg Iwo games with New 
Jersey as Connie Hawkins, the league’s leading scor- 
er, had 36pomisinlhe victory, 34 m the low. Second- 
place MINSfcSOlA (44-2KI slroppcd farther be- 
hind with a 1-2 week, while INDIANA <3K-34) 
and NEW JT.RSl-Y (33-401 won two ot three Last- 
place KhNIUCKY 133-41). (he hotlesi team in 
(he league, ran its winning streak to sis wiih vido 
riesover Oakland, Houston and Indiana and moved 
within I games of the Americans. NEW OR I 
ANS |43-2I() slipped a bn in ihe West and alter a I- 
2 week held first place by 2^ games over DAL- 
I AS (43-3!l, which moved ahead of Denver into 
second place with four wins in five games, includ- 
ing a spill with the Rockets. DEN\ i.R (43’.3.3|. a 

fi ll<IC behind the Chaparrals, lost three ol hsc. 

OUSTON (2K.47) dropped iwo of three and filth- 
place ANAHEIM (24-44) spin two games OAI^- 
LaN'D (22-311, with an 0-4 mark, ran its losing 
streak lo 12 but had some solace in Jim Hadnol. 
Ihe league's hflh-lrading rebounder, who scored 
33 points against Houston, and 27 against Ana- 


Bu.t.iA«o» iOt'.BAlivlSol MmetsviUe.Pa.tlwvon- 
ncr of Ihe straight pool disision. gamed Ihe all- 
round title at (he 333.000 Stardust Billiards 0|vcn 
with a 4- 1 record in the round-robin imals 

GOLf DAN SIKES. 37ofJacksonsille.ETa wonihe 
$115,000 k urus Open wiih a 72-hok total ..f 274 
for a one-vlrokt vKtory over Tom Wciskopf It 
was the second week in a row that WeiskopI was a 


HORSE RACING Di WAN ($4 60) won the second 
disision ol Ihc IN-mile San I elipc Handicap at 
Santa Amla over favored Don R after PRINCE 
PAHI O t$7 60l look (he firs ivision by 2k^ lengths 
over Alley I iglilcr (patr 65l 

MOTOR SRORTS CAI VtN RaT BORN of San Die- 
go driving a Harley-Davidson 730 cc vvon the 
Daytona 200 ASIA national championship motor- 
cycle race with a record asera^ speed of 101 240 
mph The previous mark was 4R 227 mph 

SKIING HU [ T KIDD ot Stowe. Vi . willi a first in 

Rooh Cup men's combined championship in As. 
pen. Colo (rujrr22i. 

JOHN BOWI H. a 27->ear-old ski coach al Mid 
diebury tVt 1 College, won the King's Cup— the 
comhined Nordic championship at Oslo by 4 23 
points over Norway's Gicrl Andersen. Bower, the 
first American and the seventh foreigner to win 
Ihe iKle III the 70-year Holmenkollcn history, fin- 

Amcrican had ever won a Nordic event al Holmen- 
kolleni and lourth in lumping Iran/ Keller, the 


TABLE TENNIS DaL. JOON L [ E. a -South Korean 
who lives in Columbus. Ohivs, defeated Jack How- 
ard ol Holly wvhmJ. Calif 21 -7. 22 20, 21 4 m the 
hnals lo win the men's singles title at the U.S 
Open championships in ITetrou The women’s title 
was taken for the second time m the past three 
vears by 16-><ar-old Violetta Ne'ukaitis ol Toron- 

TRACK 4 FIELD MLI.ANOV A rgil away wilhilslitsl 
N( AA lulc in II sears, healing runner-up USC, 
Ihe defending champion, by 10t» points m Detroit 
iputr Jin 

MILEPOSTS HIRID By the DallBsCowlsoys, RAY- 
MOND Bt RRY. 35, as assistant coach in charge 
of receivers Berry, the NM 's alllime pass-calch- 
mg leader, retircvl from the Hallimotr Colts a week 


HIKI D As basketball co«sh al (he Lnisersily ol 
Pittsburgh. BUZ/ RIDl . 47. whose Westminster 
(Pa > Titans won six West Penn Conicrcnce (Kies 
in the past lOseasons and had a 12-ycar record of 
216-41 under Kidl Pul's 7-13 record (his year was 
(he school's best since 1464 

N -VMED As alhiclic director at Ihe University ol 
Michigan. DONALD B CANHAM. 44. replacing 
the retiring HI RBI K 1 ORIS tl rit/l CRISI l-K. 
64. Canham helped form ihe I Sll I and led the 
kSolverine track team lo 12 Big ten titles indoors 
and out in his 20 years as coach H>s first action 
av AD was to announce that Hump Elliott will 
slay on as loulhall coach 

KEStGM D After nine vears as Curncll basket- 
hall coach. HUC.H MmNEII. 42, vshose leams 
had a 1 .34-74 record including a disappnmlmg 14. 


Rl SIGNED PI IE Nl Wl I I , 32, as alhlelic di- 
rector al Ihc Unisersiis ol California Uefisre be- 
coming AD in 1460. Newell was the Cal basket- 
ball coach for six seasons His teams gamed a 1 14- 
44 record, three Pacific Coast championships, the 
1434 NCAA title and second place in Ihe I4b0 
NCAA tournameni. 


KATHY WHITWORTH ot Dallas birdied the final 
hole of the $12,300 LPGA Orange Blossom Open 
in Si Petersburg. I la. for a $4-hnlc total ol 21 ' lo 
win by one stroke over Sandra Haynic and Juds 
Kimball. 

HOCKEY NHI -MONTRIAI ( 34-IMO) stretched 
us winning streak to five with a 3 I victory over 
the Rangers and a 6 4 wm over the Penguins aa 
3can Bcliveau scisrcd his third hat trick of the sea- 
son Slumping New York (33-22-I2) also lost lo 
BOSTON 134.24-101, which split (wu games to (ic 
Ihe Rangcis (or second. 10 points behind (he ('a- 
nadiens. The Rangers oulshol tJie Bruins 40 22 but 
lost 2 I when Johnny llucyk scored a goal with 
less than five minutes leBloplay CHICAGO (31-21- 
13), one point larther behind m fourth, defeated 
Ihc Penguins 4- 3 as Hohby Hull got his 43rd goal 
of the season. TORONTO (2l<-28-i0) shut out Ihe 
Bruins .3-0 and tied Ihe Blues 3 3. while DEI ROIT 
I2S-31-1 1 ) lied Ihe Kings 2-2, scored four goals in 
Ihe third period to beat the Seals 4 2 and defeated 
Ihe Blues 6 3 on Gordie Howe's hat irick. In Ihc 
Western Division. PHILADELPHIA'S (2lt.2»-ll) 
lead dropped lo one point after a victory over Ihe 


DIED WllllAM M. (Big Hill) HOI I ENBACK. 
X2. fullback 41 the University of Pennsylvania and 
captain ol Ihe l40X(eam: in Bryn Mawr. Pa A mem- 
ber of Ihe National I'ooltsall Hall of Eame. Hoi- 
Icnhack coached al his alma maier, Missouri. Penn 
Stale, Syracuse and Ihe Naval Academy His I40H 
icani won every game escepi a 6-6 tie wiih Jim 



CREDITS 

4 — ie» Me Wpll.oini.?-. pholo by (>oc! 

B'OCI S'-I- 36--la* Sofierisaa 28 SXeedy 
& l;^a, '-ch Llo’tiP'- 29 -£>.c Schwaiiardl. 31. 
32 — Auhvr Shay 41— Sheady 6 Long: 43 — lynn 

T .... Trinif go Fa,|, Mdich.Ficlorioi Farod*. Cow 
I.ri Joyraol end tou.syille Tloai 66, 6/ (pcK Clorl 
1 -n 76.77- Viirews. lid. 82 Canirot Freii Fho'ot. 
83 N-eliolM Meyies, Allp 91 — iiia Co> Mouston 
F"i’. I-'V- Fe--, tvhtifvv Fiyfiri Doilos Moovpng Naws 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

JOHN PRICE. 1 1. it 4' 
8' swimmer from Har- 
risburg. Pit . scored 10 
consecutive triple mc- 
tories in dual meets dur- 
ing the indoor season 
to set an Lusiern Penn- 
sylvania Y' MCA region- 
al record. John's wins 
yvcrc in the freestyle, the 
butterfly, backslrokc 
and individual niedtey. 
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KENT WYATT, 14. 3- 
pound-class yyresticr at 
Cal Poly 111 San l.uis 
Obispo. Calif., hud a 
.30 0 record this season, 
including three mutches 
in the California Col- 
legiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation championships 
and five in the NCAA 
college division t yurna- 


BECKY BURCALOW. 
16. of Houston bowled 
a 680 series one of the 
highest ever for a girl 
lo win her I04th trophy 
Beck), who has a 144 
average, says she never 
goes on a tvowling date 
since. "I can't iry to 
lose, because they'll 
know It and then feel 


BOB KAUFFMAN, a 6' 
8' center for Guilford 
(N.C.l College who is 
considered a lop pro 
prospect, ranked third 
■n the NAIA m held 
goal percentage and 
second in rebounds 
with a 23.1 average 
when he ted his haskel- 
ball team to a 25-5 rec- 
ord this season. 


SAM WALKER, a 6' 2*. 
2. 30-pound. Ihrce-vear 
track letterman and a 
senior at Samuetl High 
m Dallas, pul (he shot 
64' 1 1 for a national 
inicrscholaslic record, 
surpassing Dallas 
I ong's 64" y mark sel 
in 1458- Two weeks lat- 
er, Walker heaved the 
shot 7|' 1 \/y. 


TOM MELLOR, a senior 
at Northwuod School 
in Uke Placid. N Y . 
and his friend Timmy 
McAdam scored a total 
of 410 poinis in four 
years of hockey. Tom 
had 103 goals and 97 
assists, mainly against 
college freshman teams 
and Canadian prep 
schools. 
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BASKE TBAL L’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE NIT 

While Ihe NC AA lournament was gelling 
down to four semifinulists [page 26) 
UC'l.A. Houston. North C arolina and Ohio 
State New York's National Invitation 
Tournament cut its I6-tcam field in half in 
Madison Square Garden. But members of 
the selection committee, who had procras- 
tinated before final!) insilmg St. Peter’s and 
LIU. the nation's No. I small-college team, 
were blushing mildly by the time the first 
round ended Saturday night. So far the two 
teams were the hits of the tournament. 

One reason there was some hesitanc) 
about St. Peter’s, despite its fine 22-2 rec- 
ord. was that the Peacocks had failed mis- 
erably in three other trips to the NIT. And 
It looked suspiciously tike that would hap- 
pen again when Marshall led them Sl-38 at 
the half before 17,602 fans, including a siz- 
able- and noisy- group of St. Peter’s die- 
hards who had traveled across the river from 
Jersey City. But HInardo Webster, a 6' 5' 
leaper with a good shooting eye, soon 
changed things. Popping away from the 
corners, dropping in layups and snatching 
rebounds the had 17). Webster teamed with 
husky Pete O'Dca to lead St. Peter’s on a 
16-0 tear. When the game ended, the Pea- 
cocks were in an 83-83 lie with Marshall’s 
helter-skelter gunners. St, Peter's finally won 
102-93 in double overtime, and Webster 
scored 51 points, two short of George Mi- 
kan’s 23-year-old tournament record. What 
was the dilTcrcnce between last year's team 
and this one? "/'m here," said Webster 
candidly. “That's the difference.” 

There was less suspense about the way 
Duke, the tournament favorite, handled 
Oklahoma City. Vic Bubas, with his team’s 
1 2-10 slowdown loss to North Carolina Slate 
m mind, had promised, “We’ll come out 
shooting — if we haven't forgotten how .” The 
Blue Devils remembered. Mike Lewis. Steve 
Vandenberg and Joe Kennedy bombed the 
poor Chiefs unmercifully and whipped them 
97-81. OCU Coach Abe Lemons was so 
moved by the trouncing that he had his 
squad scrimmage on the Garden court at 
half time. “What was I going to tell them 
in the locker room?" said Lemons. "All 1 
wanted them to do was hustle a little so we 
didn’t get booed out of town." 

Philadelphia teams earned an even break. 
Kansas- big. strong, domineering on the 
boards and with a clever attack quarter- 
backed by deadpan Jo Jo While was just 
too much for smaller Temple Friday night. 
John Baum's rebounding and shooting (for 


29 points) kept the OwK in the game for a 
while, but once Phil Harmon, a long-range 
homber. began to drop in shots, it was all 
over for Temple. Kansas won 82 76. 

Villanova. however, strangled Wyoming 
with its trick) ’’hair' defense and won eas- 
ily, 77 66. Coach Jack Kraft's idea is "to 
get the pressure off you and put it on them,” 
and what the Wildcats do basically is set 
up in a 2-2 /.one and play the ball-handler 
man-io-man. They harass the outside shoot- 
ers, clog the middle and shut off the pass- 
ing lanes. The distressed Cowboys were rare- 
ly able to penetrate the defense, and Johnny 
Jones, a lithe jump shcwtcr. wrecked them 
with 38 points. ’'We’ve played /ones." said 
Coach Bill Strannigan admiringly, "but 
nothing as tough as this." 

Maybe it was just the luck of the Irish, 
but Notre Dame caught Army off its usu- 
ally disciplined game .Saturday afternoon 
the day before St. Patrick's Day and beat 
the Cadets 62 58. It was not easy, though. 
Rill Schutsky scored 22 points in the first 
half and Army led 38-37. Then the Notre 
Dame defense began to collapse around 
Schutsky and he got nine points the rest of 
the game. Still the Cadets were behind by 
only two with 4:34 to go. Then Dwight Mur- 
phy scored on a drive, Jim Derrig plopped 
in three foul shots and that sciilcd it. 

Almost everybody thought little l,IU, al- 
though beaten only once all year (by St. 
Peter's), was badly overmatched when it 
faced Bradley, the Missouri Valley runner- 
up. It certainly looked that way, loo, when 
the Braves, with smooth 6'6’Joe Allen deal- 
ing deftly off a low post and Al Smith and 
L. C. Bowen pitching in jumpers, led 41 36 
at the half. But the plucky Blackbirds hung 
on. Whenever things appeared to be hope- 
less. Luther Green, a 6' 6V^' jumping jack 
who scored 33 points, or Larry Newbold, a 
l.ittic All- America guard who had 22. would 
come up with a basket or two. .Suddenly 
LIU was ahead 67-65 with 5:15 to go. 
Green's three points in the last 41 seconds 
won it for the Blackbirds, setting off a 
wild mob scene. "We did it. The outlaws 
won," crowed Coach Roy Rubin happily. 
“I'm delirious." 

After that, Saturday night's games were 
an anticlimax. Fordham Coach Johnny Bach 
had worried about Duquesne's muscle, pre- 
dicting, “We're going to have to fight for 
our lives off the boards.” Actually the Rams 
started off as if they were going to run the 
Dukes right out of the Garden. They con- 
trolled the boards and Bill I.anghcld soon had 
them ahead 26-13. But then Fordham got 


sloppy and. before it was over, the Rams hud 
to beat Duquesne’s late press to win 69 (0. 

West Virginia brought a brassy jazz band, 
dressed in flashy blue-and-white striped blaz- 
ers. and four perky young go-go dancers 
into New York to inspire its team and. for 
a while. It worked. The Mountaineers, op- 
erating out of a 2-3 zone, led Dayton 33 32 
after 15 minutes. Then the Flyers broke up 
the /one by putting Dan Sadlier on a high 
post, msvving 6' 10' Dan Obrovac under- 
neath and feeding him for layups. Meanwhile 
Don May ranged around the perimeter, 
plunking in soft jumpers Obrovac. who had 
averaged 6,7 points a game, scored 30. May 
had 24 and Dayton coasted home 87 68. 

THE SMALL COLLEGES 

With LIU out of the NCAA college divi- 
sion tournament by choice. No. 2-rankcd 
Kentucky Wesleyan, with 18 straight victo- 
ries and a 25-3 record, was regarded as the 
favorite when the eight survivors of region- 
al playoffs gathered in Evansville. There was 
even a home-town atmosphere for the Pan- 
tlvers. Kentucky Wesleyan fans, diligently 
waving Confederate flags invaded in force 
from their campus 40 miles down the road 
in Owensboro and cheered madly as their 
team rolled over American International 90 
78 and then beat Ashland, the country's 
top defensive team, at its own game, 45-32. 

But Indiana State, which had earned its 
way into the finals by taking Nevada South- 
ern 94-75 and Trinity of Texas 77-67, jumped 
to a 10-0 lead at the start and led 30-23 al 
the half before a full house of 13,602 m Rob- 
erts Municipal Stadium. Then George Tins- 
ley. a 6' 5' junior who scored 21 points, 
and Dallas Thornton got Kentucky Wes- 
leyan going and the Panthers won 63-52. 
What happened to ihcni at half time .' Coach 
Bob Daniels, a large (6' 7' and 230 pounds) 
mild-mannered man, explained: “There was 
a lot of hollering and screaming by one guy 

-me. I told them they had to play better 
defense, chase 'em man-to-man all over the 
court." Sounds good, but Daniels’ wife 
Gayle can't imagine him hollering and 
screaming. "He won't even argue with me." 
she insists. 

The NAIA tournament in Kansas City 
was like a nightmare. It was only natural 
that, with 32 teams on hand for the fun. 
there would be some unexpected casualties. 
But it was a shock when Oshkosh (Wis.), a 
rank outsider, upset top-seeded Guilford 
(N.C.)80-78 in the first round. Then Oshkosh 
was beaten by unsceded Fairmont (W. Va.) 
76-74 in the semifinals. That pul the 
Falcons into the final with third-seeded 
Central State of Witbcrforce, Ohio, which 
had whipped Westminster (Pa.) 72-51. 

Fairmont gave the Marauders a run for 
(he championship, forcing a 44 44 tie with 
5:2l to go. But Central regained the lead 
and Robert Moore’s free throw with two 
seconds left clinched a 5I-48 victory. fNO 
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WITolb 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


TIMID AND TERRIFIED 

Sirs: 

William Johnson's arock i The Timid Gem 
ern/ion, March II) certainly speaks to the 
college generation of today. Huternally we 
are timid and reserved. Vet underneath this 
facade we are thinking, examining and ques- 
tioning - not just quietly assimilating. 

Congratulations for printing an article 
that combines both brawn and brains the 
combination demanded more and more at 
the collegiate sports level. 

STFVI .McCONNfcLL 

l.cwisburg. Pa. 

Sirs; 

W'llliani Johnson seemed on the brink of 
discovering -but didn't quite make it that 
u huge majority of Antcrican college stu- 
dents arc keeping their cool despite the 
world's woes. 

President Knight is doubtless right that 
Duke Students abhor violence, as do all civi- 
lized people, but there arc those who might 
wish that Mike Lewis and his muscular bas- 
ketball mates would gel the word. They come 
down on you hard. 

V F. Lyon 

Alexandria, Va. 

Sirs: 

T he Timid Generation i> indeed more typ- 
ical of .American youth than the New l eft. 
The fact is that the American pursuit of 
worldly success has encroached more and 
more upon the school years. The rat race 
now begins in tirsi grade, and it certainly 
dominates Ihc "golden college years." 

1 he pressure probably is worst in schools 
like Duke, those just below the Ivy pinna- 
cle. The Ivy students have at least made it, 
in some sense, but the second echelon knows 
no rest and must, with less ability, strive to 
meet the rising expectations of college ad- 
ministrators who are themselves scrambling 
after the Ivys. 

You arc to be commended for putting 
sport in a social perspective. Its decline us 
a matter of serious concern on campus is 
one barometer of the excessive demands be- 
ing placed on a grow ing proportion of Amer- 
ican students in other regards. 

Law-rpnci M MI-AI) III 
Cambridge. Mass. 

Sirs; 

Frank!;, I find it not in the realm of a 
sport magazine to comment on the com- 
parative social, academic and creative mer- 
its of any university. Author Johnson has 


presented to your readers an outsider's view 
of the situation that only can be experi- 
enced from the inside. 

In my opinion, .SI has taken advantage 
of Its prestige in the journalism field. In pre- 
suming to judge Duke's relation to the at- 
mosphere of college campuses from Berkeley 
to C ambridge, you arc as out of line as an 
educational journal would be in selecting 
the best rookies of 1968. 

Hopefully, in June 1970. I will receive a 
degree from Duke as my fatlter did 30 years 
ago. I am sure, however, that Duke Uni- 
versity will continue to have, as it has since 
then, a student body whose degree of "de- 
tachment" IS such that the university will 
grow in both achievement and acclaim, "self- 
conscious beauty " and "rush-order origins" 
notwithstanding. And Mr. Hubas and the 
basketball team will continue to be impres- 
sive. w hether your magazine chooses to pub- 
licize it or not. 

Mark Lucas 

Durham, N.C. 

Sirs: 

It seems to one who knows something of 
both sidcv of the situation at Duke that 
T/ie Tiiniil (ieiieratian is a conglomerate of 
contorted facts and rash generalizations. 

If, indeed. Duke's athletic standards have 
declined in recent years, an idea which the 
article failed to support honestly or sub- 
stantially, It IS only a result of Duke's striv- 
ing to achieve a higher academic standard, 
a goal which, incidentally. Duke appears to 
be reasonably successful in attaining. 

As for Duke's students' seeming docility, 
it truly miiihl seem strange that any group 
of young people could be satisfied w ith their 
surroundings. Apparently Dr. Prcivs cannot 
survive miclleclually in the absence of con- 
stant turmoil on campus. When and where, 
then, is the work to be done? The univer- 
sity i.s to be neither an athletic box office, 
nor a seething cauldron of protest, but a ere- 
mile user of parts of each in conjunction 
with a firm program of scholastic develop- 
ment. Perhaps Dr. Preiss is not altogether 
aware of what students arc doing to in- 
tegrate these aspects of education at Duke, 
let alone the efforts of the rest of the fac- 
ulty and the administration. "Marches alone 
won't win this battle." baby. 

Thomas R. Kskjht 

Durham, N C. 

Sirs: 

And w hat is Editor Johnson's Timid Gen- 
eration? Is it a generation anticipating a 
<Oi»liuied 
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A 

reformed hippie 
writes; 



Like, man, 
my search for 
new intellectual 
horizons was 
going Nowheresville 
until I switched to 
Colt 45. 


It succeeded where 


my guru 
tailed. 


A completely 
unique experience! 
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The sooner you pu t Contact to 
work on your cold, the fewer 
sniffles you'll sniff. The fewer 
sneezes you'll sneeze. The less 
stuffy your poor nose will get. 

So why put off feeling good? 

Over 600 “tiny time pills” in 
each Contac capsule can help you 
feel better every minute of every 
day of every cold you catch. 

If this makes sense, make haste 
to your pharmacy. 

Contac. The sooner the better. 

Menley & James Laboratories, 
Philadelphia. 

• GoodHMaMping; 


grccimg from Lieut. General Hershey’s Se- 
lective Service? Is it a generation waiting to 
wage an undefined war in Southeast Asia? 
Is it a generation that can visualise the possi- 
ble annihilation of the entire human race? 

No, Mr. Johnson, this generation isn't 
timid, ft's terrified. 

GtRAinA RuuiNtti.D 

New York City 

DISBARRED BODIES 

Sirs: 

As sports fans, we can agree with your 
stand (“A Matter of Definition." Scorf- 
CARD. March 1 1 ) that a scientific definition 
of ses may not be the only criterion for de- 
termining whether an individual may com- 
pete as a female in the Olympics. But, as 
medical students, we cannot accept the ex- 
planation of the sex test. 

Since the number of Barr bodies is equal 
to the number of X chromosomes minus 
one. a buccal smear would only show one 
Barr body in a normal female. Secondly, a 
normal female has only 46 chromosomes. 
23 pair including the X chromosomes, not 
4« as reported. 

If, indeed, the finding of two Barr bodies 
were used as the criterion for fcmalcncss, 
the ones who passed this test most prob- 
ably would be, genetically speaking, “su- 
perfcmalcs" (XXX), a term which, we arc 
sure, Avery Brundage would say ' smacks 
of professionalism." 

If (he scientific accuracy of your mag- 
aTiinc is any reflection of that of the Inter 
national Olympic Commit tec's medical com- 
mission, we feel that Miss Klobukowska 
deserves another chance. 

David A. Rosfnfivlu 
John J. pRiy 
The Medical School 
Northwestern University 

Chicago 

TALL CORN 

Sirs: 

Thank you for a fine article (A H^'inner 
Where the Tall Corn Crows, March 1 1 ) about 
our exciting Hawkeyes at the University of 
Iowa. 

With quick, hustling men like Sam Wil- 
liams, Huston Breedlove, Dick Jensen, Ron 
Norman and the sophs from Pennsylvania, 
and with Coach Ralph Miller. Haw keye fans 
kept the faith this season, even when your so- 
called experts picked them to have the "mis- 
eries." If this season is a taste of the mis- 
eries you so ruefully predicted, here’s hoping 
the Hawkeyes will have the miseries for a 
good long time to come. 

Cary C. Gronirt 

Iowa City, Iowa 
Sirs: 

So Iowa Coach Ralph Miller says there 
isn't more than one Iowa high school play- 
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er over 6' S'? If we at Storm Lake High 
School started our five tallest boys, we would 
average a little over 6' 6*! 

Glfn Kirkpatrick 

Storm Lake, Iowa 

MARCHING ON PRETORIA 

Sirs. 

Your story on the terribly important is- 
sues confronting the 1968 Olympics (A Bad 
Week for Mr. R, March 1 1 ) mentions the 
fact that the International Olympic Com- 
mittee voted by a maiorily for the entrance 
of South Africa into the 1968 Games. 

As an American. I would like to know 
how my country voted in the balloting. 
Thousands of my countrymen and myself 
donate fund.s for the support of the U.S. 
Olympic team, and I think it only right 
that wc know where our money is going 
and how it is being spent, especially when 
issues like discriitiinalion and apartheid arc 
involved. 

IXlNAlD F. Batfs 

Bronx. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Mr. Brundage evidently holds the view 
that the Olympics can and should exist out- 
side the realm of today's social and po- 
litical conditions. It should be obvious to 
all that in these troubled limes no a.spect of 
human endeavor -not sports, not art, not 
entertainment, not science can take prior- 
ity over the situation that threatens all of 
civilisation, namely, man's treatment of his 
fellow man. 

While the nonwhitc South African might 
be permitted to compete in the Olympics 
as an equal, the day he returns to his home- 
land he again would be victimized by (he 
horrid system of apartheid, classified as a 
subhuman and be relegated, perhaps until 
the next Olympiad, to u modified form oi 
slavery. 

The IOC and the sports world in general 
should recognize that athletes do not exist 
in a vacuum. In 1936 Avery Brundage failed 
to speak out. He has been given a second 
chance in 1968. I would hope that this time 
he recognizes that there is more at stake 
than who can run the fa.stest. 

Stuart Lewencrub 

Flushing. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Whether we like Mr. Brundage or not, 
or agree with (he domineering positions he 
has taken as head of the International Olym- 
pic Committee, we should recognize that 
he is a man whose high principles cannot 
be shaken. If it were not for his “un- 
swervingly obstinate years" probably the 
Olympics would have degenerated long be- 
fore this. 

Roiii kt C. Bowen 


Los Angeles 
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POOF PROOF 


World's Finest Bourbon 

a 173 -Year-Old Secret 


In the old days, early set- 
tlers had a sure-fire way of 
testing the strength of whis- 
key. They poured a smidgin of 
it on a small pile of gunpowder 
and lit it. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Before 
you can call yourself the 
world’s finest anything — 
you’d better have a case in 
your favor. 

Jim Beam Bourbon has that 
“case.” 

The whole matter started 
with Jacob Beam — who would 
be 200 years old this year — 
and a secret he discovered. 

The secret, in the case of 
Jim Beam Bourbon, goes back 
to 1795, and it is still hush- 
hush today. The secret lay in 
the heart of Kentucky where 
there was, and is today, the 
right combination for pleas- 
ure. The right land. The right 
climate: the perfect Bourbon 
formula. 

In north central Kentucky, 
Jacob Beam found clean iron- 
free water — water that came 
from limestone springs consid- 
ered the very finest. Beam set 
out to make Bourbon in this 
roliing country; and he added 
his own special ingredient: 
pride. 

Six Generation Formula 

The pride of this first Beam 


distiller has been carried 
through six generations, now. 
Every glass of today’s Beam 
Bourbon holds the best from 
nature and the pride that was 
passed on from Jacob to David 
to David M. to Colonel James 
to T. Jeremiah to Baker and 
Booker Noe -over a span of 
173 years. 

All those Beams have rested 
their case on Bourbon that's 
worthy of your trust. 

And it’s still a big secret. 


Russians claim 
credit for 
Ream formula 

WASHINGTON— Word 
from the Kremlin today has 
startled the Bourbon-making 
world. Unreliable sources from 
Moscow state that Bourbon is 
not an American spirit but, in 
fact, a Russian one. 

Bourbon, of course, is con- 
sidered the only true Ameri- 
can spirit. And the world's 
finest Bourbon was first dis- 
tilled back in 1795 by a Jacob 
Beam. 


JIM BEAM BOURBON- 
MAKING NEWS SINCE 1795 


CLERMONT, KY.— 173 
years ago Jacob Beam started 
making Beam Bourbon here 
in Kentucky. It is stilt being 
made here today. And still by 
the Beams. 

Along with inspired skills, 
the making of a Bourbon like 
Beam requires an unusual 
combination of land, climate 
and natural materials. And 
it’s all here, in north central 
Kentucky. 

There’s the ancient, undw- 
lying limestone springs that 
supply sweet, clear water — a 
vital ingredient in the making 
of fine Bourbon. 

The rich, fertile, surround- 
ing valleys and plains provide 


Fresh Charred Oak 


Not so say the Russians. 
They insist that Bourbon was 
actually discovered 10 years 
earlier by Ivan Chekkakoff in 
a little town called Vladivos- 
tok. 

They further state that the 
famous Beam formula is 
nothing more than a copy of 
the Chekkakoff stuff. 

However, they did admit 
they have been importing sub- 
stantial amounts of clear, iron- 
free water from limestone 
springs in north central Ken- 
tucky. 

Idle Boast? 

American sources declined 
to comment except to say that 
Bourbon will probably be on 
the moon 10 years before 
vodka wilt. 


Beam bottle featured 
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A bright flare of flame meant 
the whiskey was too strong (it 
contained too much alcohol). 
While a steady blue flame told 
them the whiskey was just 
about right. 
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Co., Clermont, Beam, Ken- 
tucky. Jim Beam 86 proof 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon 



How to pad your lead. Go soft. With Dow safety cushioning. 
Like polyethylene foam for sun visors, header bars. Urethane 
foam for bumpers, seat topper pads, door panels. Energy- 
absorbing expandable polystyrene bead for . . . well, where 
do you need better padding? Call us in Detroit at 444-1000. 
And make things easier on everyone. The new Dow. 


MR2 




J.s.lf Ban-Lon* Socks: 

two of the better things in life 


Men on their feet . . . action men . , . 
need the flexible freedom, the secure, 
uncompromising fit, knit right into every 
pair of J.S.I. socks . . . like this hand- 
some. ribbed “Ban-Lon" style that adds 
a diamond panel for good looks. Pull on 
a pair . . . and go. One size fits 10 to 13. 
$1.00 at better stores. 

Jerks Socks, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 
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Confidence is the hidden 
feature in a Larson 



GO AHEAD. MAKE ENEMIES! You'll be (he most hated man on the water when you show 
up in your new 19' Volero 197 daycruiser. Owners of other boats will admire— and envy— the 
deep-vee Volero's handsome lines. Saunter over to your Larson dealer and see all the factory- 
installed extras, including pilot seats, twin bunks, and vented skiff windshield. 


19' Volero Comboard w/120 h.p.— $4745 (21' Volero Comboard w/120 h.p. — $5295) 



"SHE'S STEALING THE 
BOAT SHOWS" is the 
report on our 17' Volero 
1 77. One glance is enough 
. . . she's a once-in-a- 
decade classic. Just ask a 
Volero owner about the 
wave- cutting deep-vee 
hull— he'll tell you that it 
gives the smoothest 
ride ever! 

Our new '68 outboard 
version has many factory- 
installed features and costs 
just $1595 (Comboard 
w/120 h.p.-S3895). 

MR4 
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Come Spring, the Larson you were 
thinking of buying may already be sold. 
Larson is today's hot brand. That's 
why Larson sales have grown about 
100% since 1966. 

Everyone seems to be catching on to 
the boat buying facts. Larson has 
broken the price barrier with year around 
volume production with a steady 
group of craftsmen. In fact, we're now 
the world's largest builder of 
fibreglass boats. 

All the accessories experienced boatmen 
want are installed at the factory. 

And, just for fun, we've added a stereo 
tape player in the Volero runabouts 
and daycruisers. 

As a Larson owner, you'll have that 
special confidence of knowing you made 
the right choice. Larson sees to it 
that you are satisfied. Our national brand 
reputation and 53 years of experience 
are your assurance. Think about it. 

Maybe this is why Larson is . . . 


World's largest builder of 
fibreglass runabouts 






the slacks with the permanent valet 

No Ironing Needed. ..Soil Release. Like having your 

own valet! Stadium slacks, tailored in an easy-care fabric of 65% Dacron* 
polyester, 35% cotton that presses itself, releases stains, always looks neat- 
keeps you looking inspection-perfect, wearing after wearing. Stadium, 350 
Fifth Avc., New York, N.Y. 10001 (a division of Puritan Fashions Corp.). 

I< r/irir fine Mi’rr\ J. I.. Hruiidfl> Hnd Suns, Oiiuhj, Nebraska. K. W. Kdward<> A Sons. RiKhfiler. New York: Gitnbcl Bru<... New York. Philadelphia. 
Pillsbiireh. Milwaukee, lirrhl CuiniMn>. Ralliniore, M.iryland. Washinitlon, D.C ; K. M. Kahn & Co.. Dallas. Teias. PlzlI/ Inc.. Birmmicham. Alabama; 
I ilrhr-C>«rl<lnscr Co.. D.iU.is, Ic\.i' Wanamakrrs. Philadelphia. Pennsvivanu; Wur/hute Co., tirand Hapids. Miih . Voiinker Bru*.. Inc.. Dev Moines. Iowa 


STADIUM 

WITH DACRON 



Drive sefely. It's also contagious. 



This is the Coronet 500 wagon 


that has a two-way tailgate... 

which makes it as easy to handle people as it is parcels or potted 
palms. What it also has is plenty of room, deep foam-padded 
seats, carpets on the floor, great-looking simulated wood-grain side 
panels that swish clean with a damp rag. a zippy 313-cubic-inch V8 
that thrives on regular gas. and a habit of treating passengers luxuriously. 


a magic window 
that cleans itself... 

(Optional, of course.) Touch a button, and your dirty 
rear window disappears into the door. Press another button, 
and it is washed, neatly dried, ready to be 
raised again in seconds. So relax, tune in the stereo, 
adjust the power seat, set the automatic speed control, and 
get ready for some of the easiest highway cruising 
you've ever known. These options and more can make 
your Coronet 500 wagon just as luxurious as you want it. 


and a price that lets you put on air. 

No joke. Coronet 500 is priced just about enough below comparably equipped 
Impala and Galaxie 500 wagons to let you start thinking about optional 

I air conditioning,* Airtemp keeps you cool in summer, warm in 
winter, and shuts out road noises. (No wonder they call 
Coronet 500 the welcome wagon.) 

Another beautiful way to get... 


* coffliMriMn ol Minvf«ctur*n' Suuvntd Rdtil Pric«t m *H«ci JaniMry 19, I9S<, 




